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The NEW VU-GRAPH 


VISUAL AID KIT 


makes bookkeeping easy to teach and learn 


. Vu- 
No need to 
. . Vu-Graph 


projection is large-scale, clearly readable in day- 


Instructor continuously faces his class 
Graph projects over his shoulder. 
darken classroom day or evening 

light or artificial light. Progressive developments 
of form being taught are seen on screen by class 


as instructor makes them. 


Vu-Graph may be used with other subjects also. 


fields. Vu- 


Graph and kit of bookkeeping instructional ma- 


Already widely employed in many 


terials available at special introductory price. 
Demonstration on request, without cost or obliga- 


tion. 


KIT INCLUDES: 


Transparency Packets 


Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 
Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 


I—Recording the Opening Entry 

2—Posting all Debit Items in the 
Opening Entry 

3—Posting all Credit Items in the 
Opening Entry 

t— Journalizing 

5—Journalizing Current Entries 

6—Proving Cash and Balancing the 
Cash Account 

7—Preparing a Trial Balance 

8—Preparing ai Six-Column Work 
Sheet for a Service-Type Business 

9—Preparing a Profit and Loss State- 
ment 

10—Preparing a Balance Sheet 

ll—€Closing the Ledger 

12—Preparing a Ten-Column Work 
Sheet for a Merchandising Business 





Single Transparencies 
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Sales Journal 

Purchases Journal 

Cash Receipts Journal 
Cash Payments Journal 
Combined Cash Journal 
Ace 
Columnar General Journal 

“T" Form Accounts and Journal 


ant with Balance Column 
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Applied Business Law 


By Fisk and Pomeroy 


The fifth edition of this book started a new pattern in the teaching of business 
law on the secondary level. The new sixth edition takes additional strides for- 
ward. Its greatest improvement is the simplification, the improvement in accu- 
racy, and the summaries of exceptions to the general rules of law in various 
states. Here is truly an authoritative book stripped of technical language. It is 
now a book that can justifiably be taught to all students in your school. 


Its value is enhanced by the wide selection of examples and cases. As a social 


study it ranks high in importance, and as a business subject you will readily 
recognize it as a necessity. 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is available with a workbook and series of achieve- 


ment tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Let’s Inspire Our Students 


Late in September of this year, a teacher in one of our large Midwestern 
universities told a freshman class, ‘‘Eighty per cent of you have no good reason 
- be attending college and I’m telling you now that two thirds of you will fail 
this course.”’ 


One of my friends who is a dentist told me, ‘‘When I started to dental 
school, one of the professors in addressing a new class said, ‘Look closely at the 
man sitting next to you, for he will be gone before this class has graduated.’ ”’ 


In contrast with this negative approach, a young disabled veteran who had 
completed the course he was taking and had secured an excellent position told 
me, ‘‘When:I entered school I had no idea of staying longer than two or three 
months. The only motive I had for enrolling in the course was to get subsistence 
until I could find something better. The teachers in the school treated me as 
an individual whom they liked and they showed me that they had confidence 
in me. I soon learned to enjoy my studies as I had never enjoyed school before. 
My time in school has been one of the most enjoyable periods in my life and I 
am reluctant to see it come to a close.”’ 


I think that the negative approach is the direct result of the military plan 
of instruction and I wonder if it is the best approach. The military plan does 
not consider the individual, but is based on a ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ standard. 
Such a standard could conceivably secure the best students for a given respon- 
sibility, but it does a great deal of damage to those who do not measure up to 
test standards. One of my friends who taught for years at one of the service 
academies told me, “‘I wish that I could teach these boys, but about all I am 
allowed to do is give tests and keep a record of their grades. Many times just 
a little real teaching would help a great deal.”’ 


When I entered college I hated English and made very poor grades in it — 
barely passing. My first English teacher was a lady who believed in giving en- 
couragement. She showed genuine interest in me, and the result was amazing. 
My interest in English and in literature changed entirely, and I even learned 
to enjoy poetry. This lady is no longer living, but I count her as one of the 
people who has had a great and good influence on my life. 


The most important single factor in a teaching situation is the student’s 
desire to learn. This desire to learn can be created and expanded by a teacher 
who appeals to the best that is in a student. No young student will ever do his 
best work when he is actuated by fear and subjected to criticism. 


A large majority of our present-day teachers are teaching because they 
enjoy teaching. They appeal to the best that is in the student and they are 
rewarded by the heartfelt appreciation of that student. The teacher who in- 
spires his students to maximum effort glorifies a noble profession. 


C. I. Blackwood, president of National Association and 
Council of Business Schools; president, Blackwood Col- 
lege, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 




























The Hartford Story 


This story of a community program for the improve- 
ment of economic education is reprinted with permis- 
sion from the Joint Council on Economic Education. 


An exciting and promising cooperative edu- 
cational program is attracting attention and 
enthusiastic support in Hartford, indeed in 
all parts of Connecticut. It is a cooperative 
effort to improve understanding of the eco- 
nomic life of the community. 

The program started from needs expressed 
by teachers. Of course the schools have been 
teaching government and some economics. 
But many people felt that the boys and girls 
were not acquiring an adequate understand- 
ing of our American economic and industrial 
system. Also there was too little application 
of economic principles to the actual ex- 
periences of living and making a living. 
Many teachers felt their own education and 
experience with economic issues and prob- 
blems were inadequate. They needed more 
and better instructional materials. They 
needed the assurance and encouragement of 
other groups in the community. 

A COMMUNITY PROJECT. These needs are 
being met by community participation. 
Educators, businessmen, labor leaders and 
other interested persons are studying local 
economic developments together. They are 
preparing instructional materials which rep- 
resentatives of all participating groups agree 
are accurate and fair statements of points of 
view. They are collecting and making 
available general and local illustrative teach- 
ing material. Most of all, these individuals, 
through participation in a common endeavor, 
are appreciating each other’s point of view. 
The ability of the teacher to select and 
organize instructional materials is recog- 
nized. The knowledge of those most active 
in the community’s economic life is made 
available. 

The participants themselves are forming a 
friendly team for study of local develop- 
ments. 

This did not just happen. It was the result 
of inspiring local leadership, cooperative 
planning, and community interest and sup- 
port in the Hartford area. It illustrates one 
of the ways in which any community can 
improve its economic education and group 
relations. 
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HOW IT STARTED. The idea was born in the 
summer of 1948. A group of educational 
leaders was brought together by New York 
University under the leadership of Professor 
G. Derwood Baker to consider the problem 
of economic education in the public schools 
Out of this first workshop the Joint Council 
on Economic Education was born; and a 
national program started to help school 
systems teach practical economics in the 
classrooms of the nation. But that is another 
story. 

After the workshop experience, two mem- 
bers of the staff of the Hartford public 
schools, Dr. Robert H. Mahoney, director 
of secondary instruction, and Paul W. Coons, 
a high school teacher, asked educators and 
others some searching questions: How can 
we put into our high school courses better 
instruction in the economic structure and 
operations in this area? Can we get the sup- 
port of the community in making this 
possible? Will it stimulate greater student 
interest in school and community life and 
give more purpose to high school studies? 
Will it help our young people better to 
understand America, its economy, its prob- 
lems, and its assets? They sought the assist- 
ance of the newly formed Joint Council on 
Economic Education. 

A COUNCIL IS FORMED. For nearly a year, 
a community group in the Hartford Area 
met in conference to explore the problem and 
establish a pattern on which all could agree. 
Interested teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, faculty members from 
the University of Connecticut and from the 
Teachers College of Connecticut, business 
executives, labor leaders, and other inter- 
ested citizens banded together for a common 
purpose under educational leadership. They 
formed the Greater Hartford Council on 
Economic Education. Its constitution 
clearly stated the purposes, principles of 
operation, controlling structure, division of 
membership, and the necessary parliamen- 

tary procedure for participation ae diverse 
groups in cooperative action. The very 
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drafting of the constitution was a big step 
in promoting good relations among those of 
varied interests. 


ECONOMY Mh 
G, 


\ DISCUSSION sERIES. During the school 
vear 1949-50 much instructional material 
was collected, evaluated, and made available 
to meet teachers’ requests which had in- 
creased rapidly. The group also conducted a 
series of four meetings for teachers and 
community leaders on labor-management 
relations. At each meeting, after a talk by 
some specialist in a particular phase, there 
was much discussion in small groups and in 
the group as a whole. At each one of the 
first three meetings, management, govern- 
ment, and labor presented data and attitudes. 
The fourth program was a panel discussion 
on “How Can the Schools Best Contribute 
to Understanding of Labor-Management 
Relations?” in which all attitudes were 
represented. 

Simultaneously, the group worked enthu- 
siastically on ambitious plans for the next 
school year. Teacher inquiries and interest 
indicated that there was readiness for an 
in-service teacher training program. Plans 
included a week-end conference and a three- 
weeks’ workshop in the summer of 1951. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT. These plans called for 
money. A small committee laid the program 
before Frazar B. Wilde, president of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, one of the many insurance companies 
having home offices in Hartford. Enthu- 
siastic about this effort to meet a recognized 
need, Mr. Wilde immediately gave his ap- 
proval and support. At a luncheon meeting 
of forty-seven business leaders with labor 
representatives and educators, the possi- 
bilities were explained by Mr. Wilde, the 
local Council, Professor Baker of the Joint 
Council, and J. Cameron Thomson of the 
Northwest Bancorporation of Minneapolis. 
Within a short time, a Finance Committee 
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had received assurance of about $12,000 to 
finance the activities of the local council. 

A FALL worksHop. In October, 1950, the 
local council set up a three-day workshop 
attended by seventy men and women from 
education, business, labor and the city 
government. An inn at Egremont, Mas- 
sachusetts, was the location,’ and living 
expenses were met from the budget of the 
Council. 

Through discussion, the group formulated 
this statement of the purpose of the Council: 

“Education for economic well-being is an 
essential phase of a balanced education. 
Learning activities, not only in economics 
but in many other areas, can contribute to 
this end. Thus the curriculum in our schools 
should be so revised as to include sufficient 
emphasis on economic education to provide 
for an adequate understanding, appreciation 
and evaluation of our economic system.” 

Three discussion groups dealt with these 
major questions: “How can a growing town 
or city meet the increased need for tax- 
supported services?” “How can housing 
needs be met in an expanding community?” 
and “What problems does the defense effort 
impose on the economy of Greater Hart- 
ford?” 

Several experts attended as speakers and 
discussion participants. Business and labor 
representatives had no difficulty in integra- 
tion into the larger group of school folks. 
Several prospective teachers from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and the Teachers 
College of Connecticut also participated. 

RESULTS IN TEACHING AND MATERIALS. All 
through this period, and especially after 
the fall conference, experimental classroom 
projects were carried on. These included 
class consideration of local housing problems, 
tax questions, studies of labor-management 
relations, analysis of National Industrial 
Conference Board reports, a unit on the 
Connecticut economy and a project for 
integrating economic emphases into history 
courses. 

The fall conference discussions led to six 
research projects and as many publications. 
One of these “‘Hartford’s Taxes — Our Prob- 
lem” was published by the Hartford Board 
of Education for student use in its high 
schools. This was Bulletin No. 3 of the 
Greater Hartford Council, written by a 
Hartford teacher, J. Ralph Spalding, and 
reviewed before final release by various 
consultants in or provided by the local 
Council. 

ANOTHER DISCUSSION sERIES. During the 
school year 1950-51, the Council provided its 
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second program of public meetings. Subjects 
included: “Youth and the Economic Outlook 
in Greater Hartford,” “Personnel Matters,” 
“The State Employment Service,” and 
“Labor Problems of the Area.”’ The final 
meeting was a panel discussion on “How can 
our high schools better prepare their students 
to deal with economic realities?” In the 
panel were high school students, a represent- 
ative of management, a labor representative, 
and a high school dean. 


The Council took the opportunity, on 
Hartford’s Business-Labor-Industry-Educa- 
tion Day when many visited the schools, 
to call attention to its activities, by means 
of displays. A Hartford Junior Achievement 
Program also has Council approval and 
assistance. 

A SUMMER WORKSHOP, 1951. ‘Then came the 
long-looked-for and carefully planned sum- 
mer workshop of three weeks at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. This was one of the 
fourteen successful workshops throughout 
the country in which the Joint Council 
cooperated that summer. The University, 
as co-sponsor with the local Council and the 
Joint Council, made living and class facilities 
available. Living expenses of all participants 
were paid from the budget of the Greater 
Hartford Council on Economic Education. 


Direction and the staff came from the 
faculties of the University, the Teachers 
College of Connecticut, and from members 
of the local Council. Many lecturers and 
consultants of national reputation assisted 
during the three weeks. 


The University granted four semester 
hours of graduate study for this workshop. 
However, registration for credit was op- 
tional. 

Among the topics discussed were banking 
and credit, international trade, Connecticut's 
stake in world trade, industrial management 
problems, government controls, inflation, 
collective bargaining, agriculture in the na- 
tional economy, government fiscal policy, 
the strengths and weaknesses of our national 
economy and the economic outlook for 
Connecticut and New England. 


The workshop sessions each week were 
from Monday morning to Saturday noon. 
There were morning sessions with speakers 
and discussions on assigned problems; there 
were similar sessions three evenings each 
week. Afternoons were spent in small 
working committees which discussed, planned 
and prepared materials for classroom use. 
These groups worked intensively with little 
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regard for the limits of the time assigned f: 
group meetings. 

FROM WORKSHOP DIRECT TO CLASSROO).. 
Would these efforts be effective in improvin 2 
classroom practice? To find the answer the 
Council appointed an evaluation committee 
which sent out in February, 1952, a question - 
naire to all who had participated in the 1951 
workshop. Over 70 per cent of the worl.- 
shoppers responded. These included ele- 
mentary school teachers, secondary schoo! 
teachers in several subject areas, and school 
administrators. 





This is what they reported. Teachers are 
bringing the economic problems of the com- 
munity into the classroom. New materials 
are being introduced. More interesting tech- 
niques are being employed. Teachers have 
greater confidence in dealing with economic 
problems after attending the workshop be- 
cause they now know that they have the 
support of influential members of the com- 
munity. Teachers are more interested in 
economic issues. Their faith in our Ameri- 
can economic system is buttressed by greater 
understanding. 

A second weekend conference was held 
in October, 1951, with emphasis on “Human 
Factors in Economic Relationships.” An- 
other series of evening meetings during the 
winter of 1951-52 studied the economic 
implications of Hartford’s traffic problems 
and reasons why industries move into or 
out of Greater Hartford. A useful bulletin 
on “Insurance Materials of Value for Class- 
room Use” was issued. , 

The 1952 workshop at the University of 
Connecticut brought together another group 
of administrators, teachers, and community 
leaders for an intensive three-week program 
similar to that of the preceding summer. 

A PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE. ‘Thus the 
basic outline of an on-going program has 
taken shape. Materials prepared by individ- 

(Concluded on page 160) 
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Business Edueation 
Is Big Business 


by CARL F. HANSEN, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Reprinted with permission from the September, 1952, 
issue of the Dictaphone Educational Forum. 
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Everyone is in business. You are and I am, 
whether we teach school for a living or man- 
age a railroad. The alarm clock we turn off 
in the morning and the bed lamp we flick off 
at night represent business transactions in 
which we had some part to play, remote or 
immediate. From the cradle to the grave, 
we use and are affected by the operations of 
the business environment in which we live. 

Smart people can sometimes be very 
stupid when it comes to business. Consider 
the teacher against whom a department 
store obtained a judgment for an account 
long overdue. She explained, “I opened the 
account to help a friend and let her use it.” 

For further proof of business incompetence 
— the dramatic kind — read tonight’s news- 
paper, tabulate the stories that reflect errors 
in business judgment; or visit the small 
claims court, crowded with the weak and the 
obscure whose mismanagement of their 
limited resources represents a kind of illiter- 
acy our schools are much too complacent 
about. 

We may not earn our living in a business 
occupation, but we can make our daily living 
more pleasant and satisfying if we know how 
to use the implements and services placed 
at our disposal by the American business 
system. 

Business education for everyday living 
should be a recognized, easily discernible 
part of the school program for all children 
and youth. What there is of this element in 
general education is for the most part dis- 
organized and incidental. There is much 
that needs to be done, if we believe our job 
is to help people to function better in the 
here-and-now. 

BUSINESS IN GENERAL EDUCATION. Most of 
the job of educating for general business will 
be done, if it is done at all, as part of the 
work in mathematics, the language arts, 
homemaking, science, and the social studies. 
One of the problems is how to connect the 
learning activities in these fields with what 
students need to know. At present, the 
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points of contact are not clearly itemized, 
and the transfer of skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes is left to chance. 

Another even more serious difficulty is an 
attitude of intellectualism that works against 
the introduction of practical aims in such 
subjects as English, mathematics, science, 
and the social studies. 

Steps can be taken, however, that will 
help educators prepare youth for more in- 
telligent business living: 

1. To determine needs, make a compre- 

hensive study of tnings people do as 
members of a business community. 


2. To decide upon grade and subject 
matter placement, be guided by what 
is known about child growth and de- 
velopment. 


The survey of needs is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of specialists in business educa- 
tion, but the adjustment of the curriculum 
in line with the results of the survey must be 
the combined responsibility of all who are 
concerned with the education of the child. 

A REQUIRED COURSE IN GENERAL BUSINESS. 
There is much to support a program that 
requires every high-school student to take at 
least a one-semester course in business edu- 
cation. Much can be gained from a system- 
atic study of a body of content from a partic- 
ular rather than a general point of view. 
Some advantage can also be expected from 
taking a full and direct look at a set of experi- 
ences and a body of knowledge coherently 
and systematically organized. 

A required unit of experience in business 
education permits a directed and systematic 
coverage of content aimed toward the 
development of business literacy. Such a 
course would bring together the learnings 
touched upon in the general subject fields, 
providing review and re-emphasis under the 
direction of business education teachers. 

These principles merit thoughtful con- 
sideration : 


1. There is need for a course in general 
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business required of all students and based 
upon a practical problem approach to busi- 
ness living. 

2. All youth, including those planning to 
attend college, should take this course as a 
regular part of their school program. Lim- 
iting business education to the non-college 
student is unrealistic. It implies that some 
favored few need not bother themselves with 
the practical problems of everyday living. 
Such a practice also leads students, parents, 
and teachers to think of business education 
as peculiarly the province of the slow and 
dull-witted. 

BUSINESS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Be- 
‘ause every community differs, though 
generally in degree rather than in kind, 
broad conclusions as to the per cent of young 
people who enter upon careers in business 
cannot be drawn from one example. 

Although Washington, D. C., is not a 
typical city as far as employment possibilities 
are concerned, a very few figures from the 
1950 census suggest that administrators and 
business educators might do well to study 
their city, too, to find out what proportion 
of the working population is engaged in 
business pursuits. 

In the Washington Area, 212,500 of the 
580,200 salary and wage earners were in 
clerical or sales occupations. These workers 
definitely need specialized training for their 
jobs. In addition, there were 41,500 inde- 
pendent business and professional workers 
for whom business training would have been 
helpful. 

Another way to get some ideas about what 
to teach is to find out what people do after 
they graduate from high school. A study! of 
the 1947 graduates of eight Washington, 
D. C., senior high schools showed that 
41 per cent were employed full time within 
two years of graduation. More than 27 per 
cent of the graduates were in office work, 
6.5 per cent in sales occupations, and 2.6 per 
cent in service occupations. More than 
36 per cent of the graduates, therefore, 
entered into full-time employment in busi- 
ness immediately or shortly after completing 
their high-school work. 

It seems reasonable to assume that voca- 
tional preparation at the high-school level 
should be available to nearly four of every 
ten graduates. For these, a carefully planned 
vocational program in business education 
should be provided in the comprehensive 
high school. 

In this undertaking we must look to the 
specialists in business education for help. 


1. They have the task of planning course 
content in such a way as to prepare youth t) 
enter upon business careers with the basic 
skills needed for their first jobs. 

2. They should plan course sequenccs 
that will bring the student to a level of com- 
petence acceptable to those who employ hin. 
A coherent pattern of general preparation 
and pre-vocational and vocational training 
should be established. 

3. They must be constantly alert to 
changing employment -opportunities and 
needs. Flexibility is essential to keep the 
program abreast of new practices in business 
and the ever-changing conditions of em- 
ployment. 

4. They must assume responsibility for 
vitalizing the teaching process because good 
teaching is not an automatic adjunct of 
business education. Dull instructional 
methods can anesthetize the most vital 
content. 


Specialists in business education cannot 
do their work alone. School administrators 
must be partners in this enterprise. Although 
they should not go overboard on this, or any 
particular program, they should approach 
their opportunities in this field with im- 
agination and open-mindedness, with a posi- 
tive rather than a no-it-can’t-be-done atti- 
tude. 

THE END IN view. What we are after in 
education is the preparation of youth for 
living in a complex environment, not the 
least part of which is made up of business 
operations and implements. This means 
that every student must learn, either in 
school under direction or out of school by 
accident and encounter, the way to use the 
machinery and the processes of business. 

When we put together the need to educate 
for general citizenship and the special need 
to educate for jobs, we find that it adds up to 
making business education big business. 





STENOGRAPHER'S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price 64 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 











tMildred Percy, “A Follow-up Study of High School Graduates, 1947.” 
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Securing Community Co-operation 


by BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V 
SPALDING INSTITUTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Brother Ryan describes one method that may be used to 
arouse the interest of local industry in the important task of 
training business students. 


Do you need facts and figures or information 
about local industry to enrich your business 
education classes? Every business teacher 
needs information that correlates local busi- 
ness situations with textbook theory. Here 
is a plan guaranteed to alert industry to 
vour teaching objectives and simultaneously 
secure materials and services helpful in the 
classroom presentation. 

In 1951, I was assigned to Cathedral 
Boys’ High School, Springfield, Illinois. 
Springfield is the heart of the Lincoln 
country and the capital of Illinois. Spring- 
field is also one of the most highly diversified 
industrial cities in downstate Illinois. The 
industrial aspect of Springfield is often 
dwarfed by the richness of the Lincoln 
legends and the political associations of a 
state capital. 

Applied economics and consumer educa- 
tion afford many occasions to emphasize the 
local business and industrial situation. 
Training in bookkeeping and typing should 
always be geared, in part, to the local scene. 

Before school opened, I contacted Robert 
Irwin, secretary of the Springfield Chamber 
of Commerce, and outlined the proposed 
objectives of the Business Education Depart- 
ment at Cathedral. Mr. Irwin generously 
co-operated and assisted in developing a list 
of leading Springfield manufacturers. The 
list included information on products, em- 
ployees, and individuals to contact. 

A personal letter was sent to every plant 
executive asking each to outline what he 
expected of a high school business graduate. 
The letter emphasized that many Cathedral 
Boys’ High School students had been em- 
ployed by that firm and that the school was 
interested in preparing graduates to meet 
the needs of local industry. Specific informa- 
tion was solicited on standards expected of 
graduates in the bookkeeping and typing 
areas. 

The responses received from the executives 
were gratifying. Letter replies were detailed. 
Luncheons, tours and conferences were 
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arranged by company officials to discuss the 
teaching program in detail. Nearly every 
executive pointed out that this was the first 
time a school had actually asked him what 
business expected of the secondary schools. 
Concrete results of the inquiry can be 
measured by citing numerous reactions. 

R. J. Kerber, plant manager of Pillsbury 
Mills, accompanied by the office manager, 
met with me for dinner and a conference on 
employment practices and policies. Later 
Pillsbury Mills arranged tours and supplied 
charts, annual reports, and other pictorial 
and printed materials for various courses. 

John Saxer, plant manager of Hummer 
Manufacturing Company (Division of Mont- 
gomery Ward), supplemented his letter by 
a conference on employment requirements. 
Mr. Saxer stressed the contribution that the 
school could make and offered suggestions 
designed to make the teaching objectives 
more concrete. H. H. Peck, personnel 
manager of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, performed a similar task. In 
addition, Mr. Peck, a student of business 
aptitude tests, gave me the benefit of in- 
formation and results accumulated in years 
of company experience with these tests. 

Ward C. Johnson, personnel manager of 
Sangamo Electric Company, first visited 
school and pledged the staff and facilities of 
that organization to our program. Company 
interest was further demonstrated by plant 
tours, and the provision of speakers for our 
school guidance program. 

The few examples mentioned are but 
typical of the local interest created through 
the single letter. That interest was sustained 
throughout the year. Whenever called upon, 
these officials co-operated, secured further 
help from other groups, and manifested their 
appreciation of our efforts by employing 
many of our graduates. 

Thirty-five manufacturing and processing 
firms joined to co-operate with the consumer 
education class in completing the first stu- 

(Concluded on page 155) 





How to Make a Salesmanship 
Course More Practieal 


What kind of course in salesmanship can a 
school offer if adequate facilities to demon- 
strate the different methods of selling are 
not available? Some teachers have invited 
prominent salesmen and businessmen into 
their classrooms to tell students about the 
ideals of salesmanship that have made them 
successful salesmen and businessmen. Other 
salesmanship teachers have used illustrative 
materials to make their teaching more fruit- 
ful. In addition to these teaching aids, 
teachers must try to find live illustrations 
from which students can learn profitable 
selling techniques. 


Recently, after many weeks of contempla- 
tion and searching, I discovered an ideal 
situation that made my salesmanship course 
more practical for my students. The ideal 
situation was the annual school play. In 
past years, the tickets for the play were 
sold under a plan whereby students were 
given complimentary tickets if they sold a 
certain number of tickets. I thought that 
this ticket-selling project would be an ideal 
one for my salesmanship class, so I outlined 
tentative plans for the project and presented 
them to my class. I was amazed and over- 
whelmed when I found that the students 
began supplementing the plans I had made. 
The class made more definite plans and 
decided to proceed with the project. 


First of all, the appointment of five com- 
mittees was suggested so that the work 
would be sparsely divided and everyone 
would be able to select a job that he or she 
would be most interested in and would 
enjoy. The five committees suggested were 
as follows: 

1. A committee to draw advertisements on the black- 

boards in every homeroom 

2. A committee to write advertisements in the school 

notices. 

3. A committee to write advertisements to be an- 

nounced over the school public address system. 
. A committee to sell tickets in the box office in our 
gymnasium. 

5. A committee to place an article in the local news- 

paper. 


by ANTHONY DI SALVO, jk. 
PHILLIPSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


After the committees were formed and 
each student had selected the committee 
on which he would like to work, the functions 
to be performed by each committee were 
outlined by its members. 

The first committee decided to assign at 
least two members to each homeroom be- 
cause they thought more and better ideas 
could be devised this way. The information 
covered by every advertisement in the 
homerooms included: 


1. Complete details in regard to the name, date, 
price, time, type of play, and where the tickets 
could be purchased. 


. Some original headliners or drawings that would 
make the notices more inviting to the student's 
eye. 


. Different colored chalks were used to make the 
notice more colorful and outstanding. 


The second committee decided to place 
an advertisement in the school notices at 
least once a week so that students would be 
reminded periodically. The notices were 
not too long, and were used primarily as a 
reminder. In writing the notices the com- 
mittee included such information as: 

1. The name, date, price, time of the play, and 

where the tickets could be obtained 

2. A short summary of the plot. 


The third committee realized that the 
public address system would be a very ef- 
fective device to be used in conveying to the 
students pertinent information regarding 
the play; therefore, this committee made its 
announcements lengthy and complete. The 
public address system was used in the 
gymnasium so that the announcements 
could be made while all the students were 
recessing after having their lunch. This 
method of advertising the play reached 
more students directly than the other 
methods used because variations in voice 
and more colorful voice expressions were 
used. To illustrate this point, the announcer 
would interrupt the music and introduce 
his announcement with some alarming state- 
ment such as, “Now here it is!” or “Atten- 
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ion, all mystery lovers!’ (The play was a 
wiystery comedy in three acts.) The informa- 
ion that was included in these announce- 
ments were: 


1. The name, date, price, and time of the play. 


2. A complete summary of the plot with some 
terminating statement that would leave a ques- 
tion of intrigue in the student’s mind 


3. A complete list of the characters and the students 
who portrayed each one with a short line describ- 
ing the nature of each character. 

The committee to sell tickets set up a 
plan outlining the three lunch periods that 
would be available each day and the number 
of weeks the box office would be open. 
Every member of the class was given an 
equal opportunity to select the period he 
desired to work in the box office. Two 
students worked at the box office each 
period. One student sold tickets from the 
box office while the other student would go 
out and sell to the students who were reces- 
sing on the school grounds. This plan of 
selling tickets was very effective. 

The committee appointed to advertise the 
play in the local newspaper knew that in 
order to sell a sufficient number of tickets 
they would not only have to reach the 
school students, but the citizens of the town 
as well. It is true that the students would 
relay to their parents all the necessary 
details about the play, but the newspaper 
advertisement served as a definite reminder 
to all the people. This committee also used 
the local radio station to broadcast informa- 
tion about the play. 

I have outlined the duties of the com- 
mittees that were formed to carry out the 
ticket-selling project, but you are probably 
asking yourself, ““What was used as an in- 
centive, for surely the committees expected 
some reward?” Maybe some of the students 
did not expect a reward, but they certainly 
deserved one for their good work. The 


s reward was twofold: Class credit was given, 


the amount of credit determined by how 
successfully the committee did its job, and 
ihe second reward was complimentary 
tickets to the play. If any student sold 
ten tickets or more, he received one compli- 
inentary ticket. Two complimentary tickets 
were given to each of the five students who 
sold the most tickets. 

Other arrangements were made for those 
students who desired to sell tickets outside 


the school. The total number of tickets 


sold outside of school and in the box office 
was used in determining how many compli- 
inentary tickets each student would receive. 
You may think that this type of project is 
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a lot of work for one teacher to supervise, 
but I assure you that the project is not only 
educational, but will also be enjoyable for 
you and every student in your salesmanship 
class. 








Securing Community Co-operation 
(Continued from page 153) 


dent industrial survey conducted in Spring- 


field. 


Throughout the year the Chamber of 
Commerce continued to encourage various 
class projects and served as a source of 
materials designed to enrich local back- 
grounds. The Chamber of Commerce co- 
operated with the school in a Community 
Appreciation Survey conducted by the 
consumer education class. Students con- 
ducted the survey and worked out a plat- 
form based on “Why I Want to Live in 
Springfield.” The local Illinois State Journal, 
the Illinois State Register and the Chamber 
News Letter covered the activity in detail. 


The local banks assisted in the school 
program. The Springfield Marine Bank 
sponsored luncheons for the bookkeeping 
class, conducted tours, and supplied speakers 
for various class sessions. ‘The Sangamo- 
Menard Banking Association provided free 
films for classroom use. 


Labor assisted in the education and guid- 
ance program through C. Groeteke, manag- 
ing Editor of the Illinois Tradesman, official 
organ of the Springfield Federation of Labor. 
Press coverage, personal services, and 
speakers were characteristic of labor’s in- 
terest in our program. 


The distinctive contribution of the busi- 
ness education program at Cathedral was the 
converting of skeptical students into com- 
munity-wise citizens. 

This same community co-operative pro- 
gram will work in your city. Substitute 
industries in your community for those 
cited in this report. The executives of those 
firms are more than willing to encourage 
you, co-operate with you, and help in achiev- 
ing your teaching objectives. 

The cost of initiating such a program is 
limited to the amount of the postage required 
for the letters. Those letters can present 
your teaching objectives, outline the plan 
proposed to accomplish the objectives, and 
conclude with an invitation for business to 
co-operate with the school. The generous 
amount of materials and services will be at 
your command — if you but ask. 







Values of F.B.L.A. 


The Future Business Leaders of America, 
FBLA, is a national organization sponsored 
by the United Business Education Associa- 
tion for students who are enrolled in the 
business education departments of our high 
schools and colleges. Membership is open 
to any student enrolled in business educa- 
tion and who is interested in employment in 
the field of business. The four types of mem- 
bership are active, associate, collegiate, and 
honorary. Three degrees of active member- 
ship — helper, supervisor, and leader — are 
based upon achievement and service to the 
school and the chapter. There are approxi- 
mately 527 chapters chartered by the na- 
tional organization and sponsored by the 
different state chapters. 

FBLA is of value to the student, the 
teacher, the school, and the community. 
As the students work in their own organiza- 
tions with proper guidance by an advisory 
committee, they become better citizens and 
thereby make a better school, a better com- 
munity, and a better America. FBLA 
teaches and practices democracy. 

Students need the feeling of security that 
comes from “belonging.” FBLA is their 
organization. Membership carries with it 
responsibilities as well as privileges. Al- 
though local chapters have an advisory 
committee composed of business teachers, 
school administrators, and business men and 
women in the community, the work of the 
chapter is nevertheless carried on by the 
students. Students are responsible for 
chapter meetings and worth-while projects. 
Meetings are of a varied nature so that the 
whole student is developed. Our local meet- 
ings consist of lectures, movies, field trips, 
parties, and so forth. 

State conventions are held annually in 
Ohio as well as in several other states. 
These conventions are of immeasurable 
value to the students attending the sessions. 
The host chapter certainly has many 
valuable experiences in planning for a meet- 
ing on a state-wide basis. These experiences 
teach students much that would never be 
learned by any other method. Students 
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by ELEANOR GALLAGHER 
FERRACE PARK HIGH SCHOO! 
TERRACE PARK, OHIO 


from different chapters gather and meet 
together for a few days, exchanging ideas and 
forming lasting friendships. State officers 
are elected, and these officers plan and carry 
out the activities of the state chapter for a 
one-year period. All of these experiences 
give students an opportunity to learn re- 
sponsibility, to a degree at least, before 
they enter the business world. By attending 
conventions and sectional meetings, students 
are given an opportunity to travel. Travel is 
a form of education that should not be 
neglected; and often students receive their 
first experiences with trains and hotels by 
attending FBLA meetings. 

FBLA members are taught financing 
through local chapters. Members are given 
an opportunity to handle actual business 
transactions. A school book store is often 
operated by a local chapter, and the chapter 
is responsible for earning the money neces- 
sary for the operation of its own activities. 
FBLA also teaches thrift by means of 
school banks, war stamps, and _ similar 
activities. One of the requirements of 
FBLA is a chapter that is financially sound 

FBLA is of value to business teachers. 
By sponsoring extracurricular activities, 
teachers get an opportunity to know their 
students in an entirely different atmosphere 
from that of the classroom. At times more 
effective teaching is possible through these 
activities and guidance programs have an 
opportunity to grow and flourish. The 
teachers benefit from meeting other business 
educators and exchanging ideas. As teachers 
and students exchange ideas, business edu- 
cation profits. 

The school benefits from FBLA. Loyalty 
to the school is one of the requirements for 
membership, and members sponsor many 
and varied activities that are of value to the 
school. Each chapter is required to have a 
project and usually these projects provide a 
service to the school. Chapters have 
sponsored the following: school newspapers, 
follow-ups on graduates, office services to 
teachers, and office services to community 

(Concluded on page 161) 
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We Did Something About Attitudes 


by GERALD CRESCI 
COMMERCE HIGH SCHOOL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





‘The business education teachers at 
Castlemont High School in Oak- 
land, California, decided to do 
something about helping the stu- 
dents in the business education 
department develop desirable char- 
acter traits. The original idea of 
the business teachers was to de- 
velop good attitudes on the part 
of the students, but the term “‘atti- 
tudes” was abandoned in favor of 
the term “character traits.” The 
teachers felt that the term “‘atti- 
tudes” meant little or nothing to 
the students. 

In the teachers’ discussion about 
attitudes, it was assumed that attitudes are 
the way an individual looks at a particular 
problem, question, situation, incident, and 
so forth. Recent psychological findings indi- 
cate that an individual’s attitude may be 
determined by the thinking of the particular 
group to which the individual belongs. Since 
each student associated with different groups 
during the school day, it was concluded that 
to develop proper attitudes would be a diffi- 
cult assignment. 

The teachers, however, felt that attitudes 
should not be ignored and that wherever 
possible the teacher should emphaize proper 
attitudes. It was agreed that attitudes may 
be “caught” rather than “taught”; there- 
fore, the teacher must always try to set the 
exemplary pattern. The effect that a 
teacher’s behavior produces on his students 
probably will be reflected in the students. 
A classroom situation must be so developed 
that a student may find ways in which a 
proper attitude may be developed not only 
between the student and the teacher but also 
between the student and another student, 
the student and the student body, and finally 
the student and the community. The way a 
student looks at a particular problem or 
situation is determined by many factors. 
'he school must play its part in providing 
‘xperiences that will help the students de- 
clop good attitudes. 
he teachers decided that the best way to 
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attack the problem of developing 
proper attitudes would be by con- 
centrating on the habits, skills, and 
character traits of the students. 
It was felt that habits and skills 
are not the same as attitudes; that 
habits and skills may be related to 
attitudes, but they are not the 
same type of behavior. Desirable 
character traits are more related 
to the development of good atti- 
tudes and improve both skills and 
habits. 

Some of the teachers suggested 
that sometimes an employer will 
confuse skills and habits with 
attitudes. Very often a poor attitude on the 
job may be developed because the individual 
employee may not have the necessary skill 
for the job. Other times, it can be found that 
the employee may not have a poor attitude 
but it is the employer who is at fault. Many 
times employees are not treated as indi- 
viduals by their employers. 


The following character traits to be 
emphasized in the business education de- 
partment were adopted by the business 
teachers: honesty, dependability, co- 
operativeness, persistence, initiative, self- 
control, courtesy, neatness, and accuracy. 
The teachers decided that the best policy to 
follow in developing these character traits 
was to be consistent about the practices 
within the department. Each _ business 
teacher was asked to be consistent in the 
procedure used in emphasizing the various 
traits in the classroom. 





The various devices, techniques, and 
methods used by the business teachers will 
not be discussed here. This article is con- 
cerned only with presenting the approach 
used by the teachers, the adoption of a 
unified policy, and the conclusions reached. 


After the program for developing desirable 
character traits had been in operation for a 
time, it was difficult to find tangible results 
and to draw definite conclusions as to the 


(Concluded on page 161) 





Private Schools Must Meet the 
Challenge of Changing Times 


The present era is a field day for young 
workers, especially girls who seek positions 
in offices. ‘The demand for clerical help is so 
great that many young women with little or 
no commercial training are being employed. 
Prospective business school students are 
reluctant to enroll in long-term courses of 
study. However, if they can see the possi- 
bility of preparing themselves in a short 
period of time, they can be persuaded to 
take training beyond the high school level. 

To meet this challenge, the Business 
Institute of Milwaukee is offering short, 
intensive courses. ‘These courses demand 
great skill and energy on the part of the 
instructor and the utmost seriousness on the 
part of the student. 


The following intensive courses are being 
offered at this time: 


1. Speedwriting Shorthand Course. This 
course is designed for students who 
wish to learn shorthand, or shorthand 
and typewriting. The 6-week day 
school Speedwriting course is conducted 
Monday through Friday from 8:45 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. The 12-week night school 
Speedwriting course is conducted two 
nights a week from 6:30 p.m. to 9:15 
p.M. Both courses are offered during 
the summer months for students who 
cannot attend during the regular school 
year. 

The experience of our school is that 
students who have had no previous 
shorthand or typewriting training will 
be taking dictation at 100 words a 
minute and typing at 35 to 45 words a 
minute in either the 6-week day school 
Speedwriting course or the 12-week 
night school Speedwriting course. 


CONTENTS OF COURSE 
Speedwriting Transcription 
Dictation for Transcrip- Typewriting (Optional) 
tion 


The results of this intensive course are 
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by L. L. CUNNINGHAM, PRESIDEN’! 
SPEEDWRITING SCHOOL OF TH»: 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE OF MILWAUKEr 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


most gratifying, and we are convinced thai 
the times require courses of this nature. In 
addition to the foregoing course, we have set 
up three other short-unit courses, each of 
5-month duration: 

2. 5-Month General Office Course. This 
course is designed for students who 
wish to do office work, but who are not 
interested in shorthand. School is in 
session Monday through Friday from 
8:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Afternoons and 
Saturdays are free for part-time em- 
ployment, study, or recreation. 


CONTENTS OF COURSE 

Typewriting Spelling 

Bookkeeping Filing 

Business English Comptometry (Elective) 

8. 5-Month Stenographic Course. (For 

students with no previous commercial 
training.) This course is designed for 
students who have had little or no 
previous commercial training. School 
is in session Monday through Friday 
from 8:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Afternoons 
and Saturdays are free for part-time 
employment, study, or recreation. 


CONTENTS OF COURSE 


Shorthand (Speedwriting 
only) (120 word dicta- 
tion speed in 5 months) 

Typewriting 

Dictation for Transcrip- 
tion 


Business English 

Spellin 

Filing (and 1 Elective) 

Secretarial Bookkeeping 

(Elective) 

Comptometry (Elective) 

4. 5-Month Secretarial Course. (For stu- 
dents with previous commercial train- 
ing.) 

This course is designed for students 
who have had some previous com- 
mercial training. Advanced standing 
is given, and subject matter mastered 
is not repeated. School is in session 
Monday through Friday from 8:00 
aM. to 12:30 p.m. Afternoons and 
Saturdays are free for part-time em- 
ployment, study, or recreation. 

(Concluded on page 166) 
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Let’s Make Practice Sets Practieal 


by HERSCHEL CHANEY, BROOKINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


BROOKINGS, OREGON 


Mr. Chaney explains the procedures used in his book- 
keeping classes to make practice sets more practical and 
interesting for the students. 


Almost every bookkeeping teacher 
will agree that practice sets offer 
one of the best ways (except in an 
actual situation where the book- 
keeper keeps a set of books) of 
giving the students some practical 
knowledge of record keeping. How- 
ever, there are a few teachers who 
feel that practice sets do not 
justify the time and energy re- 
quired to complete them. I felt 
that way, too, so I decided to 
analyze my approach, methods, 
motivation devices, and then at- 
tempt to correct these procedures. 
After a careful analysis of my 
practice-set teaching procedures, I found 
that these procedures were stilted, uninter- 
esting and approached from the old tradi- 
tional standpoint. I lacked the spark of 
enthusiasm which in turn would ignite the 
interest of alert students. My procedures 
lacked specific objectives. 

My sincere efforts in- the analysis of my 
approach, methods, and motivation were 
just the beginning of my study. I decided 
to do something about it. Since the units on 
practice sets had been near failures in the 
past, I decided to do things altogether dif- 
ferently. I did! Results? Practice sets now 
have life in them for both me and my stu- 
dents. 

For simplicity in explaining how I make 
practice sets live, I shall use the records kept 
for a small wholesale grocery establishment. 
The procedure that I used can be modified 
to fit other types of businesses, larger or 
smaller classes, or the specific needs of the 
class. 

APPROACH. In every bookkeeping unit I 
try to make the situation as businesslike as 
possible. Several days before the students 
begin work on the set, I explain just what we 
are going to do. I explain that we are going 
to organize an accounting department for a 
wholesale grocery establishment. The stu- 
dents ask questions about the business, 
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visit other wholesale grocery estab- 
lishments in the community, and 
decide as a group just what records 
must be kept. The teacher merely 
acts as a guide and adviser. If 
students make a mistake — so 
what! Many times we profit 
greatly by our errors. The students 
can always revise their depart- 
mental organization to meet their 
needs. 

When all questions concerning 
the needs of the department are 
answered (to the satisfaction of 
the class) the class then actually 
sets up an accounting office. This 
step by the class can be greatly facilitated if 
one room in the school can be used exclu- 
sively by the bookkeeping classes; however, 
since this cannot always be done, a corner of 
one of the rooms can serve the purpose. 
Any equipment, such as adding machines, 
calculators, filing cabinets, typewriters, 
desks, and chairs should be collected by the 
students, and the office layout arranged by 
the students. Appropriate signs should be 
made and displayed to identify each section 
of the accounting office. 

When the physical aspects of the office are 
completed, the class elects, appoints, or, in 
some manner, places an individual on a 
particular job. My class follows the proce- 
dure of applying for the job by letter and a 
personal interview. This procedure provides 
valuable experience for the students. 

The positions and sections used in working 
this set are as follows: 





Office Manager — Co-ordinates all work done in the 
office. Sees that everything functions smoothly. 

Personnel Manager— (May or may not be used.) 
Conducts interviews and handles the public relations 
of the office. 

Auditor — Checks fina! accounting records for accuracy. 
Checks accounts with any section of the department 
when called on for help. (He can use the teacher’s 
key if the teacher so desires.) 

Sales — Handles all sales on account and works with 
the accounts receivable section. 





Accounts Receivable — Works with the sales section and 
keeps the accounts receivable ledger — keeps files 
and information regarding sales on account. 


Purchases — Handles all records pertaining to pur- 
chases on account — files and works directly with 
accounts payable section. 


Accounts Payable — Keeps all records and accounts 
payable ledger — works directly with purchases 
section. 


Treasurer — (Cash Payments) Works as treasurer and 
in all instances where payments are made. Keeps 
records of checks and bank account. 


Cashier — (Cash Receipts) Receives all cash and makes 
change, cashes checks, makes deposits and keeps the 
cash receipts journal. 


General Journal — General Ledger — The head book- 
keeper and his assistants keep these records. 

If the class is large enough, an office boy 
can be used for errands and as a messenger. 
Other students can work with the teacher in 
getting supplies and aiding each section of 
the office. 

METHOD. I believe that students learn by 
doing. Each person in the office can do 
something. If the proper approach is used, 
there is no question in the minds of the stu- 
dents as to what is to be done and conse- 
quently the work will be done. 

Each office worker is given a copy of the 
narrative of transactions. The office manager 
can keep all of the other business papers and 
distribute them as needed. The office force 
moves at the same rate of speed, usually 
five to eight transactions are recorded each 
day. This rate of recording transactions 
may seem slow, but remember that this is 
the students’ first experience in this type of 
situation, and there are other duties in the 
office, besides the recording of transactions 
that must be performed, such as filing, 
letter writing and auditing. The first day 
may be spent profitably by having the stu- 
dents at their working stations and a class 
discussion on activities of the coming week. 

When the office manager and I think a 
particular student is proficient in his par- 
ticular duty, notice in the form of an office 
memorandum is given to that student telling 
him of his advancement to a new position. 
The class is rotated periodically or at any 
time the situation demands it. This rotation 
plan allows each student to participate 
in as many different activities as the office 
can accommodate. 

MOTIVATION. The unique way in which the 
class deviates from the traditional methods 
stimulates the students to do superior work 
on practice sets. They like to work in a 
situation where they can function as respon- 
sible individuals. 

Methods of motivation that I find effec- 
tive, other than the those mentioned pre- 


viously, are: Wage-scale set up and payrolls 
made. Each worker learns about deductions 
for such items as taxes and medical fees. A 
coke party may be given at the end of a 
fiscal period when inventories are taken 
This party offers a good opportunity to 
stress social manners and graces. Thes 
activities may seem trivial, but they stimu 
late the most uninterested student to higher 
standards of record keeping and _ offic 
efficiency. 

Some of the more skeptical individuals 
may ask the questions: (1). Does learning 
take place in this informal setting? Definitely 
so. (2) Isn’t it a lot of work for the teacher? 
Yes it is. Show me a teaching-learning 
situation where no work is put forth and 
I'll show you another situation where there 
is little, if anything, accomplished in the way 
of cnitindll 
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uals and committees for classroom use, 
meetings of teachers with community leaders, 
a fall weekend conference, a summer work- 
shop — these and other Council activities 
are helping Connecticut schools to include 
adequate emphasis on economic problems 
in their curriculum. 


It is anticipated that local councils will 
be formed in other parts of the state. With 
the compactness of Connecticut, this can 
lead to a state-wide cooperative program 
for the improvement of economic education. 

The Greater Hartford Council hopes that 
demonstrated teacher needs and interests 
will stimulate a variety of approaches for 
the improvement, in the Hartford area, of 
education in economic life. It has the 
participation of business and labor leaders, 
the interest and financial support of the 
community, and the enthusiasm of an ever- 
increasing number of teachers. They dis- 
cover that their group efforts are paying off 
in better teaching and learning. They find 
greater resulting student interest in high 
school studies. They have an encouraging 
feeling that they are now relating school to 
community in a way that will make more 
successful the adjustment of the student, 
now and later, to the life he is living. That, 
after all, is the major aim of public educa- 
tion. 

The Hartford Story is an account of no 
miracle. What the Greater Hartford Council 
has done can be duplicated in any com- 
munity. 
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Values of F.B.L.A. 
(Continued from page 156) 


ganizations such as Red Cross, Polio Fund, 
ind Christmas Seals. Vocational guidance 
programs are sponsored by local committees 
for the school. 


For its project this year our chapter 
conducted a survey to determine the busi- 
ness equipment available to students in Ohio 
schools and the courses of study offered in 
in the business education area in these 
schools. Questionnaires were sent to 222 
schools in the state. These schools were 
representative, being selected from enroll- 
ments of varying degrees in county, ex- 
empted village, and city schools. Replies 
were received from 154 schools, or 69.3 per 
cent. This survey will be used as a basis for 
revising the business education curriculum. 


Certainly FBLA is of value to the com- 
munity. FBLA provides a meeting ground 
for the school and the community. Students 
meet business men and women in educational 
and social affairs. Often representatives of 
business are advisers for local chapters and 
are responsible for one or more meetings, 
thus enabling the businesses in the com- 
munity to know what to expect from stu- 
dents as they start on their “careers” and 
students to know what to expect of business 
firms. Business organizations invite students 
to participate in field trips. These field trips 
give firsthand information to students as to 
office surroundings and equipment. Field 
trips help to remove that “first-day fear” 
to a certain degree. FBLA often sponsors 
Education-Business-Industry Day. Business 
men and women enjoy and profit by going 
“back to school for a day.” This type of 
program fosters good public relations be- 
tween the school and the community. 
FBLA gives business an opportunity to see 
the practical value that is being derived 
from business education courses. 


The creed of FBLA teaches the student 
to believe in the following: free education; 
co-operation between business, industry, 
labor, home, church, and school by peoples 
of our land and other lands; preparation for 
a useful occupation; that regardless of race, 
color, or creed a person should be allowed to 
earn his living; that he should conduct him- 
self so as to reflect credit to himself, his 
associates, his school, and his community. 
To the extent that these beliefs are upheld, 
the student, the teacher, the school, and the 
community are better served. 
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We Did Something About Attitudes 
(Continued from page 157) 


success of the program. The teachers, how- 
ever, agreed on the following points: 
1. Some improvement in the character 


traits emphasized was noticed in the business 
education classes. 


2. It was agreed that the uniform policy 
— by the teachers should be con- 
tinued. 


3. The business teachers also agreed that 
the entire school should participate in the 
uniform policy of the program. 

4. No definite or lasting results could be 
shown unless a follow-up study was made. 


5. Some of the traits could be developed 
in a short time; whereas, others required a 
longer period of time. Actually, the improve- 
ment depended upon the individual and his 
previous background. 

6. Many of the students already possessed 
the desirable traits emphasized. 


7. All good teachers, if they manage their 
classroom and other activities properly, 
should emphasize desirable character traits. 

8. The teacher should allow more time for 
practicing social values in the classroom and 
less time for talking about these values. 


9. Sometimes an employer’s complaints 
about poor attitudes is really a complaint 
about the lack of skill in an individual; 
therefore, wherever possible the student 
should develop greater skill. 

10. Supervisors and employers are some- 
times responsible for the poor attitudes of 
their employees. 


11. Students should develop skills com- 
mensurate with their abilities. In this way 
proper attitudes will be fostered. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self- 
contained bookkeeping outfit emphasizing 
record keeping for small businesses. It pro- 
vides work for approximately thirty-six hours. 
A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 


List Price $1.80 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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The Business Student 


Uses the Library 


by BERNARD ELLIOTT BUDISH, FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON COLLEGE 


After receiving her high school diploma, the 
girl trained to be a secretary enters the busi- 
ness world. She is an efficient typist; she can 
take dictation rapidly; she can keep a neat 
and accurate set of books. 

Is this business student prepared to do an 
efficient job in an office? What of her ability 
to handle such requests as . . . “Miss Jones, 
please get me a list of the state senators and 
assemblymen from New Jersey.” “Miss 
Smith, check the pronunciation of pusillani- 
mous for my next speech.” “Miss Wright, 
prepare an itinerary for our salesman cover- 
ing the major cities bordering the Missouri 
River.” 

These and many other such requests 
frequently are asked during the course of the 
ordinary business day. ‘The modern, well- 
trained secretary must know where to obtain 
the information desired in the quickest and 
most efficient manner. Most libraries main- 
tain a reference section, and simply by 
calling them, the librarian will either give 
you the answer immediately or call you back. 
However, libraries today are understaffed 
(even more so than schools) and more than 
likely you will have to wait hours or days for 
the answer to your query. The high school 
business graduate should know how to find 
the necessary data. 

Our office practice class at Hackensack 
High School trains its students to use the 
library and its reference books. After check- 
ing the list of reference books in our office 
practice textbook, the class is ready to 
commence a week of studying and gaining 
practical experience in the library. On the 
first day in the library the school librarian 
gives a lecture and demonstration on the 
use of the more important reference books. 
Lists of all the reference books in our library 
together with a group of questions are 
handed to the students. The remainder of 
the week is devoted to Jaboratory periods in 
which the students answer the reference 
questions. 

Our students not only receive training in 
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RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Formerly at HACKENSACK HIGH SCHOO! 
HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 


the methods of hunting information, but also 
in working and co-operating with other 
other students. Since we have only one copy 
of each of several important books, the 
student must wait his turn to get the book 
or go on to another question. Naturally 
there is a certain amount of questioning and 
correlating of material. The  student- 
librarian assistants render invaluable aid in 
directing their fellow students’ activities. 
The students are constantly under the close 
supervision and guidance of both the teacher 
and the librarian. We impress upon the 
students that it is not necessary to know 
every fact so long as you know where to find 
the answer to a question. At the conclusion 
of the week’s work a test is given. This test 
is a practical one in that the students are 
given questions and they are to tell from 
which reference books they would obtain 
the answers. 

Our students have always exhibited a 
genuine enthusiasm for this part of the 
office practice course. They feel that it has 
given them some very valuable and practical 
aids that will be useful on the job. The work 
in the library has also stimulated students 
to do some general reading. Since there are 
no homework assignments, we suggest that 
the students read one work of fiction from 
the library during the week. Just being in a 
library for a week may quite possibly stimu- 
late an interest in reading that is never lost. 

Naturally the books in our library will 
differ from those in other cities and towns. 
The questions we ask our students will also 
differ; however, the general nature of the 
material should be the same. To assist you 
in your preparation for such a library refer- 
ence program, a complete list of the reference 
books in our library and also the questions 
we ask our students during their week in 
the library are shown below: 


Reference Materials 
Dictionaries: 
Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language 
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Webster's New International Dictionary 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 


ncyclopedias: 
Encyclopedia Americana 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Colliers’ Encyclopedia 
Columbia Encyclopedia 

Directories of People: 
City Directory 
City or County Telephone Directory 
State Industrial Directory 
Who’s Who in America 
Living Authors 
Authors Yesterday & Today 
Congressional Directory 
Webster's Biographical Dictionary 
Current Biography 
Who’s Who in Advertising 
Who’s Who in American Education 
American Medical Directory 


Directories of Places: 
Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 
Bullinger’s Postal & Shipping Guide 
Rand McNally-Cosmopolitan World Atlas 
Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas 
Official Guide of Railroads 
Official Airlines Guide 
Official Hotel Red Book 
World Economic Geography, York, Rowe, Cooper 


) earbooks-Statistics: 
The World Almanac and Book of Facts 
American Yearbook 
Statesman’s Yearbook 
U.S. Statistical Abstract 
Legislative Manual of New Jersey 


Current Events: 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
The Industrial Arts Index 
New York Times Index 


Business Handbooks: 


Standard Handbook for Secretaries-Hutchinson 
Practical Handbook of Business & Finance 

The Secretary’s Manual, Turner 

Training of a Secretary-Wikdall 

The Private Secretary's Manual, Turner 
Stenographers’ Transcription Reference, Hobson 


Pronunciation: 


Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazette 


(Quotations: 
Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, J. K. 
Hoyt 
The Home Book of Quotations, Stevenson 
Familiar Quotations, John Bartlett 


Special Dictionaries: 


Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 

Roget’s International Thesaurus of English Words & 
Phrases 

Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms, Allen 

Granger’s Index to Poetry and Recitations 


Miscellaneous 
Dun & Bradstreet Ratings and Reports 
Moody’s Manuals 
National Associations of the United States 
U. S. Official Postal Guide 
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Social Usage Books: 


Etiquette, Emily Post 
Mademoiselle Handbook 
Manners in Business, MacGibbon 
Reference Questions — Office Practice 


Answer the questions by writing the name 


of the reference books used and then the 
answer. It is not necessary to write the 
questions. 


E. 


List the meaning and derivation of each of the 

following words: Ferocious, bankrupt, envoy, 

parochial, parody, secretary, trade, gusto, com- 

panion, archaeology. 

. Prepare a brief summary of the career of General 
Eisenhower. 

. In what cities are the Federal Reserve Banks 
located? 

. What states border on the Missouri River? Name 

three large cities that are on its banks. 


5. What country produced the greatest amount of 


coal in 1950? of iron? of wheat? of sugar? of cotton? 
of tobacco? 


3. Prepare a list of the members of the President's 


cabinet and give their respective offices. Be sure 
it is the cabinet now in office. 

. How many members are there in the national House 
of Representatives? List the members of Congress 
from New Jersey. 

. Name five steamship lines that use the port of New 
York. Name five airlines that serve New York. 

. List the ten largest cities of this country in order of 
population and give the population of each as given 
by the latest census figures. 

. Who was the founder of the American Red Cross? 
Who is the present president? 

. Where is Mindanao? What is its population? Its 
chief industry? 

. Which is farther west, Reno, Nevada, or Los An- 
geles, California? 

. What is a moratorium? 

. List the names of people from Hackensack in Who's 
Who in America. (Use the pre-war books) 


5. List the names and addresses of three accountants, 


three plumbers, three clothing houses, and three 
doctors from Hackensack. 

. What is included in first-class mail, in second-class 
mail, and in third-class mail? 

. What railroad, air, and steamship lines pass through 
Memphis, Tennessee? 

. Prepare a brief account of one of the most im- 
portant news events of last year. List two maga- 
zines in which this topic is discussed. Give the date 
and volume number of each magazine. 

. List the Assembly Members from Bergen County 
in the New Jersey state legislature. 

. “To Be or Not to Be, that is the question.” Name 
the author, play, act, and scene for these famous 
words. 








BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A practice outfit consisting of ten different narratives 
of transactions with the books of entry for keeping 
records of individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, and a 
small business. List Price, $1.28 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Chicago 5 














CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By Wilson and Eyster 


The leader has been completely revised. Every study that has been made in 
consumer education has disclosed that CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
is the leading textbook. Now you can get a new fourth edition that is simplified 
and enriched. It is thoroughly modernized, including the treatments of govern- 
ment services, private services, social security, and economic statistics. The 
emphasis throughout this book is on living better. Economic and legal principles 
are introduced in a nontechnical manner where they fit appropriately. Always 
the treatment is practical rather than theoretical. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is available with a workbook and a 


series of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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New Commission on Economics in Teacher 
Education 


A Commission on Economics in Teacher 
Education has been formed to provide in- 
struction in economics for teachers in the 
a States. The commission is sponsored 
by the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion and by co-operating organizations. 

Dr. De Alton Partridge, president, Mont- 
clair Teachers College, was chosen chairman 
of the commission. Membership in the com- 
mission represents the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and the Joint Council on 
Economic Education. Tentative plans are 
under way for a meeting of the entire com- 
mission to be held in connection with the 
meeting of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education in February. 
Colleges in various sections of the nation 
have indicated a desire to participate in the 
commission program. A committee has been 
appointed to determine a feasible working 
plan for the co-operating colleges. 

The major functions of the commission 


shall be: 


(1) To bring about a wider knowledge 
and understanding of the structure, dynamic 
character, and actual operation of our Amer- 
ican economy and of the principles which 
explain its behavior. 

(2) To effect a co-operative working re- 
lationship among these professional organi- 
zations and associations concerned with the 
economic education and the professional 
preparation of teachers. 

(3) To identify problem areas in the field 
of the economic education of teachers and to 
promote needed research. 
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To select “co-operating colleges” from 
among those institutions having teacher edu- 
cation programs which are interested in 
working with the commission and in develop- 
ing experimental programs for the improve- 
ment of economic education in the pre- 
service preparation of teachers. 


(5) To provide staff and consultant assist- 
ance in curriculum planning and in ‘the 
development of course outlines, problem 
analyses, and resource materials. 

(6) To sponsor and direct a national work- 
shop on economics in teacher education each 
summer during the life of the project. 


(7) To provide field consultation service 
to the co-operating colleges and education 
associations. 

(8) To make the publications, materials, 
and reports of the commission available to 
the co-operating colleges, the membership 
of the co-operating professional organiza- 
tions, and other interested institutions and 
members of the teaching profession. 


* ” . 
Camisa Named First Supervisor 


For the first time in its history, the Board 
of Education of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
recently created the post of supervisor of 
commercial education and named Lawrence 
J. Camisa, business teacher in the city’s 
schools for the past twenty years, to the 
position. 

Mr. Camisa is a graduate of State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey, and has a 
Master’s degree from Rutgers University. 
At the time of his appointment, Mr. Camisa 
was teaching at Lincoln High School, 
Jersey City. In addition to his business ex- 
perience, Mr. Camisa also has taught part 
time in the School of Business, St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City. 
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Doctorates at Ohio State 


The following persons recently received 
their Doctor of Philosophy degree at Ohio 
State University, Columbus: 

William B. Logan, Ohio State University 
— “Criteria for Evaluating a State-Wide 
In-School Distribution Education Program.” 

William Jennings, University School, Ohio 
State University — “Contributions of 
Business Education to General Education 
in the Secondary School.” 

James La France Stuart, Albany State 
College, Albany, Georgia — “‘A Scale for 
Determining the Attitudes of High School 
Business Education Students Toward Cer- 
tain Aspects of Office Work.” 


School-Industry Co-operation 


In the city of Baltimore, Maryland, the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany has completed a very interesting proj- 
ect with the Baltimore Public Schools. 

At the request of, and in co-operation 
with, the Business Education Section of the 
Department of Education, City of Balti- 
more, the telephone company prepared a 
manual on “Good Telephone Usage.” This 
is a plastic-bound book of 172 pages for the 
teacher. It is a good example of how schools 
can work with industry. 

These manuals are not available outside 
the city of Baltimore, but an inquiry directed 
to your own telephone company might re- 
sult in the same kind of co-operation. 


West Virginia Meeting 

The business education section of the Wes' 
Virginia Education Association held ij; 
annual meeting at Charleston High Scho! 
on Thursday, October 16. Raymond Peak, 
Business Department, Hurricane Hig), 
School, led a panel discussion on the topic, 
“What Business and Industry Expect of 
the Business Education Student.” 

The newly elected officers and board men: 
bers are: president, Britton Lavender, Eas‘ 
Bank; vice-president, Mrs. Cary Rayburn, 
Pt. Pleasant; secretary-treasurer, Raymond 
Peak, Hurricane; Board of Directors: Agnes 
Cox, Benwood; Helen Hall, Belington; 
Josepha Dober, East High School, Hunt- 
ington; Reed Davis, West Virginia Institute 
of Technology, Montgomery. 


South Carolina Meeting 


The annual fall meeting of the South 
Carolina Business Education Association 
was held at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
on October 11. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, was the principal 
speaker. His address at the morning session 
was on the topic, “Better Teaching for Voca- 
tional Progress in South Carolina.” 

The luncheon was held in Winthrop 
College Dining Hall. Following the lunch- 
eon Dr. Lessenberry gave a teaching demon- 
stration on building production skill. The 
new officers for the Association will be elected 
next spring. 


Private Schools Must Meet the Challenge of Changing Times 


(Continued from page 158) 


CONTENTS OF COURSE 


Shorthand (Gregg or Spelling 
Speedwriting) Filing 
Typewriting (and 1 Elective) 
Dictation for Transcrip- Secretarial Bookkeeping 
tion (Elective) 
Transcription Comptometry (Elective) 
Business English 


As a result of offering these short, inten- 
sive courses, seats in our school that would 
otherwise have been empty are now occu- 
pied. The graduates of these courses and 
their employers have been satisfied; and our 
school has been materially assisted during 
these trying times by the additional income. 

We are quite willing to admit that these 
graduates are not as thoroughly prepared as 
those in the past who completed our 20- 
month executive secretarial course. How- 
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ever, they have competently filled a crying 
need. It is most gratifying to see how 
enthusiastically and how hard the students 
work in our accelerated 5-month courses. 

The more mature receptionists, filing 
clerks, typists, and poorly-trained stenog- 
raphers enroll in the 12-week Speedwriting 
shorthand course in night school and before 
they have time to become bored or dis- 
couraged many of them are taking dictation 
at 100 words a minute. These students 
complete in 12 weeks of night school what 
the day school students complete in 6 short 
weeks. 

Last summer without any intensive adver- 
tising or direct-mail campaign, we enrolled a 
number of high school graduates and under- 
graduates in our 6-week Speedwriting sum- 


mer school course. 
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Cincinnati 2 


Yes, you get EXTRA 


values when you use... 


RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


Fourth Edition 
By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a _ down-to- 
earth textbook. The student sees why cer- 
tain principles are important, and he gets 
actual practice in applying these principles. 


Each chapter is motivated by a story that is 
within the experience of the student. The 
student proceeds from the known to the un- 
known. A retailing vocabulary is developed. 
Many new illustrations are included, and 
there is new emphasis on English and busi- 
ness arithmetic. 


In RETAIL MERCHANDISING there is plenty 
of action. At the end of each chapter there 
are questions, discussion problems, problems 
to be worked out by the student, and.a new 
exercise entitled, ‘What Would You Do in 
This Case?’’ The workbook assignments are 
sufficiently varied to take care of individual 
differences among students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Qualified 
Authors 


The authorship of RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


you -an authentic textbook. 


assures 


It is written by a combination 
of authors who have had long 
experience in retailing, in 
training teachers, and in 
training for retailing. One 
of the authors is a high school 
co-ordinator and a retailing 


training director in business. 














We listened 
to YOU! 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 


then we went to work...authors, 
eflitors, teachers, publishers 


TO GIVE YOU THIS 
Se 





20° CENTURY. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business ond Economic Education) 
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Not a radical change, but sound improvement 


Hundreds of teachers told us consistently not to 
make any radical changes, but they offered helpful 
suggestions that were studied in the light of modern 
teaching methods and modern business methods. 
A tremendous number of importont but still not 
radical changes have been made in this new book 
to make it better illustrated, easier to read, and 
easier to understand. Numerous new refinements 
have been added with new problems and new 





0 book thet will satisfy the 
riticol teacher ond will 
vp to the highest business 


arlson, Forkner, Prickett 


DOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


634 Broadway 
Cincinneti 2, Ohie 


646 South Clark Street 
Chicage 5, Mlinois 


310 Huguenot Street 
New Rechelle, N.Y. 


illustrations. While it seemed difficult to find ways 
to make improvements, new ways were found. This 
book represents the combined efforts of hundreds 
of teachers together with our cuthors and editors. 
We present it to you as a fine example of the art of 
publishing. It's oc book thet you can use with pride 
and confidence with the assurance that no effort or 
money has been spored in giving you a truly teach- 
able textbook. 


1300 Howard Street 
Sen Frencisco 3, California 


501 Elm Street 
Dalles 2, Texas 
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Vietti Awarded Doctorate 


Edward Vietti, a member of the Business 
Division of Weber College, Ogden, Utah, 
received his Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
Educational Administration from the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, during the 
summer. The title of his study was “The 
Status of Retired Teachers and Nonteaching 
Employees of the Schools of the State of 
Utah.” 

Dr. Vietti, who received his Master’s 
degree from the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, served during 
World War II with the army educational 
program in Europe and taught at the Amer- 
ican Army Universities at Shrivenham, 
England, and Biarritz, France. He set up 
a clerical school in Vienna, Austria, for 
American GI’s and Austrian civilians work- 
ing for the American Government. He 
traveled extensively through England, Scot- 
land, Wales, France, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Spain. Before going to Weber 
College in 1948, Dr. Vietti was a member of 
the Secretarial Science Department at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Dr. Vietti is the author of several cor- 
respondence courses and the coauthor of two 
shorthand textbooks. 


Kenealy Honored by L. A. Teachers 

Approximately sixty friends of Willis M 
Kenealy held a testimonial dinner for hin 
on Friday, October 10, at the Los Angele 
Athletic Club. Mr. Kenealy has left th 
California State Department of Educatio: 
after fifteen vears of service as regiona 
supervisor of distributive education. H: 
made his headquarters in Los Angeles durin; 
that time and served the Southern half of 
the state. Mr. Kenealy has accepted th 
position of chairman of the Division of 
Applied Arts and Sciences of the Los Angeles 
State College. He assumed his new duties 
on September 1, 1952. 

A humorous program was presented at the 
dinner by his friends from business and edu- 
cation in Los Angeles. Mr. Kenealy’s life 
was divided into four parts and was “re- 
viewed” as follows: Part I, His Early Years: 
Part II, His Hobbies; Part III, His Militar) 
Exploits; Part IV, His Professional Career 

Mr. Kenealy was given a plaque and pres- 
ents by his associates. 

John N. Given, director of Metropolitan 
Junior College, Los Angeles, served as master 
of ceremonies. P. W. Thelander, supervisor 
of distributive education, Los Angeles Cit, 
Schools, was the chairman. 
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INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

TRAINING 


Second Edition 
By Fisher and Fisher 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING provides intensive pre-employment training in the 
basic information and skills that are required for clerioa] 
positions in government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and workbook), 
with the accompanying tests, is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in busi- 
ness and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


San Francisco 3 


Arithmetic 
Grammar 


Punctuation and 
Capitalization 


Business Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Office Machines and 
Equipment 

Office Reference 
Material 

Communications 

Correspondence 

Filing 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 


Dallas2 ests of Aptitudes and 
Capacities 
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FOR NONVOCATIONAL CLASSES IN 
} TYPING 


PERSONAL AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL TYPING per- 


forms two functions: 
1. It develops typing skill 


2. It teaches composition at 
the typewriter 











proressiona 1 Y PING 


By S. J. Wanous 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book 
that teaches students how to compose at the typewriter and how to write on the 


typewriter. Composing drills are started in the seventh lesson and are included 
in most of the following lessons. 


Basic writing principles are explained and illustrated. Students are taught and 
shown how to set up their problems, how to gather and organize their information, 
how to write and revise the material, and how to prepare their finished work. 
They actually go through these experiences so that typing 

skill is put to practical use. 


The students are given writing problems to solve on the 
typewriter. Problems include composing and typing per- 
sonal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, busi- 
ness letters, outlines, short essays, and short articles. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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First D.P.E. Eastern Area Conference 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
held its first Eastern area conference at 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, on Saturday, October 18. Approxi- 
mately sixty members attended, represent- 
ing the following three chapters: Alpha 
chapter (New York University), Epsilon 
chapter (Boston University), Tau chapter 
(Columbia University). 

Dr. L. B. Boynton, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, conducted campus tours and 
described the business education program 
at the college. Following a luncheon, there 
was a panel discussion on recent research 
activities of the three chapters. The dis- 
cussion indicated that significant research 
should be more generally shared by the 
membership and that there is a need for a 
program for recruitment of more and better 
business teachers. 

SORA RR oN aeRO 


R. G. Walters 


On Monday, November 10, R. G. Walters, 
professor of education, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, died after a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Walters obtained his B.S. degree 
from the University of Cincinnati and com- 
pleted his graduate work at the University 
of Pittsburgh, University of Pennsylvania, 
and at the University of Cincinnati, where 
he obtained his M.A. degree. 

He taught in several schools in Pennsy]- 
vania and lectured in many colleges through- 
out the United States. He served on the 
faculty of the University of Cincinnati, and 
for many years was associated with Grove 
City College in the capacity of head of the 
Department of Commerce, director of 
teacher training, and personnel officer. 

Mr. Walters had many types of business 
experience, including service with Reming- 
ton-Rand Typewriter Company and South- 
Western Publishing Company. He was a 
past president of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association, National Business 
Teachers Association, and National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. 

The writings of Mr. Walters are well 
known. They include books in spelling, 
retailing, merchandising, and methods. 

In 1951 Mr. Walters was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from 
Grove City College. 


Stephens Office Work Scholarships 


Twenty-two girls from nine different 
states enrolled at Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, in September under the new 
office work scholarship program. This new 
program has a two-fold purpose: First, it 
provides a Stephens College experience for 
capable high school graduates who otherwise 
could not come, and second, it helps solve 
the problem of clerical shortages in college 
offices. 

Under the plan, a student takes twelve 
credit hours of school work the first semester 
and works twenty-two hours a week in a 
college office. During the first semester all 
the girls enroll in a class in business educa- 
tion called office practice. In this class 
emphasis is placed on the personal qualities 
necessary for success, the development of 
typing, and telephone, filing, and reception- 
ist skills. The co-ordinator, Miss Carol 
Ostness, works with each girl in those areas 
where the student needs the most help. The 
co-ordinator also works closely with the 
office supervisors in order to understand the 
weaknesses of each girl so that these weak- 
nesses can be corrected before they become 
serious. 

This %700-a-year scholarship makes it 
possible for able, ambitious high school 
girls to attend Stephens College. Since the 
college follows a policy of individualizing 
each girl’s program, it may be that some 
students will be able to carry additional 
classwork the second semester. 

Observations indicate that the girls partic- 
ipating in this new program like the arrange- 
ment and the office supervisors find that the 
plan is working very satisfactorily. The 
college believes the plan can be expanded. 


Utah Elects Officers 


The business education section of the Utah 
Education Association met in conjunction 
with the Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation in Salt Lake City on October 9, 10, 
and 11. The newly elected officers and 
directors are as follows: president, Guy 
H. Hurst, Weber College, Ogden; vice- 
president, Bert Farnsworth, Ogden High 
School; secretary (to be named by the 
president); treasurer, Frank Buffo, Lin- 
coln High School; directors: Roland L. 
Buys, Tooele High School; Flora Hansen, 
Box Elder High School; James L. Herndon, 
Davis High School; E. Odell Peterson, 
Bingham High School; Glenn R. Kenner. 
Provo High School. 
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Zacur Completes Doctorate 
‘ge The degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy was con- 
ferred upon Howard A. 
Zacur at the University 
of Pittsburgh commence- 
ment exercises held on 
August 27, 1952. The 
title of his dissertation 
was “A Study of Causes 
of Drop-Outs from Ac- 
counting Courses at the 
University of Miami.” 
Dr. Zacur received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and his Master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. He is an 
associate professor in the Department of 
Accounting at the University of Miami, 
Florida. 
Dr. Zacur is the author of many articles 
that have appeared in professional business 
journals. 





Dr. Zacur 


D.P.E. Annual Research Award Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, announces 
the Thirteenth Annual Open Contest for 
research studies in the field of business edu- 
cation, completed between January 1, 1952, 
and December 31, 1952. The contest 
closes on February 15, 1953. 


Masters’ theses, doctors’ theses, and in- 
dependent research studies are eligible and 
may be submitted for consideration. The 
committee is especially interested in studies 
that are of significance to a large number of 
business educators. Participation is not 
limited to members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 


The studies are given a careful reading by 
three judges who select one of them as the 
“meritorious study of the year.”’ The present 
committee is composed of: Ann Brewington, 
School of Business, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; Robert A. Lowry, head, 
Department of Business Education, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater; Dr. 
William M. Polishook, professor of business 
education and assistant dean, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


Contestants are invited to forward their 
studies, express prepaid, to the chairman of 
the Research Award Committee, Dr. H. G. 
interline, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Los Angeles Girls’ Day in Business 


Girls’ Day is planned by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs of Los Angeles, 
California. High school girls enrolled in the 
business departments of various high schools 
in Los Angeles are invited to visit depart- 
ment stores, banks, insurance companies, 
real estate offices, escrow offices, the tele- 
phone company, and the board of education 
offices. Usually the group tours each firm or 
office under the guidance of one of the 
executives. Some of the companies that 
invited the girls were American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Farmers’ Insur- 
ance, Bank of America, Prudential Life 
Insurance, and many others. 

Some of the comments made by the girls 
that visited these firms were: 


“Tt was very worth while. The jobs at the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company are in- 
teresting, and I would like to work there.” 


“T thoroughly enjoyed my visit to the tele- 
phone company. The employees are very 
hospitable and very well versed on the history 
of their organization. The complete day was 
filled to capacity. We had a tour through the 
buildings, a luncheon, a moving picture, and 
pictures taken of the girls. There were about 
125 girls present.” 


“Tt was a wonderful experience to see an 
insurance company at work and see such a 
wonderful spirit of co-operation. It makes 
one know just what to expect when he applies 
for a position and to know something about a 


firm. It is a good way to become acquainted 


with others. All in all, I feel it is a vital part 
of a commercial course to visit an actual firm.” 


“I went to Santa Barbara Mutual Loan & 
Building Association. My hostess was very 
pleasant. She explained how the business ran 
and how many legal catches there were in the 
loan business. She let me sit in on a business 
conference, which proved to be very interesting. 
I had a wonderful experience and thoroughly 
enjoyed it.” 





Household Budgets and Records 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.12, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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Goldstein Completes Doctorate 


The degree of Doctor of 
Education was awarded 
to Edward H. Gold- 
stein, head of the De- 
partment of Business 
Education, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, by Teachers 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in August. His 
study was entitled, ““The 
Significance _—_ of the 
Business Education De- 
partment Head in 
Selected Public Second- 
ary Schools.” 

Dr. Goldstein com- 
pleted his undergraduate work at the 
University of Maryland, College Park. His 
Master’s degree and professional diploma 
(“Supervisor of Business Education’) are 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sitv. 





Dr. Goldstein 


Kosy to Lead W.B.E.A. 


Eugene J. Kosy, Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, was elected president 
of the Western Business Education Associa- 
tion at its third annual convention, held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on October 9, 10, and 
11. Other officers elected are: vice-presi- 
dent, Claude F. Addison, Hartnell College, 
Salinas, California; secretary, Bessie B. 
Kaufman, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, California; treasurer, Inez Loveless, 
Willamette High School, Eugene, Oregon. 

The theme of the third annual convention 
was “Western Business Education Faces 
Two Fronts.” Evan M. Croft, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, welcomed the 
guests and delegates that were in attendance 
from all of the Western states. 

Dr. R. R. Aurner, vice-president of Scott, 
Incorporated, keynoted the convention. 
The luncheon speaker was Cleon Skousen, 
director of the Los Angeles area of the F.B.I. 

Panel discussions were held on eight dif- 
ferent topics. 


In addition to his regular duties as de 
partment head, Dr. Goldstein is also princi 
pal of the Forest Park Evening Cente: 
Baltimore. He has also taught summe;: 
courses in business education at Columbi: 
University and has done considerable writ 
ing. He is currently serving as consultant 
for the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Dr. Goldstein is very active in professiona!| 
organizations. He is a charter member of th« 
United Business Education Association, 
former editor of the National Business Edu 
cation Quarterly, and has just completed his 
term of office as a member of the National 
Council of Business Education. He is a life 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and past presi 
dent of the Johns Hopkins Universit) 
Chapter of that organization. He is also a 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon, sponsor of the 
Future Business Leaders of America Chapter 
in his school, and is president of the Adult 
Education Department of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association. 


Florida Conference 


The Florida Business Education Associa- 
tion held its first annual fall work confer- 
ence on October 3 and 4 at the Orange 
Court Hotel, Orlando. One hundred teach- 
ers registered for the conference. Paul A. 
Carlson, director of business education, 
State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, was 
the principal speaker and acted as moderator 
for the discussion periods. Teachers were 
given an opportunity to submit questions 
dealing with problems confronting them in 
their individual classrooms. 

Frances Causey, High School, Wauchula, 
chairman of the Association, presided at the 
general session when plans were made for the 
spring meeting to be held in conjunction with 
the Florida Education Association in Tampa 
on March 19, 20, and 21. The other officers 
are: vice-chairman, Nevoline Cowan, Turkey 
Creek High School, Dover; secretary, Della 
Rosenberg, Bradford High School, Starke; 
and sergeant-at-arms, James Baugher, 
Miami Jackson High School, Miami. 
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ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 
This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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lowa Clinic 


Eighty-three high school business teachers 
registered to participate in a Problems 
Clinic on the improvement of instruction in 
typewriting, mimeographing, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping, held at the American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, on Saturday, 
October 18. Nationally known leaders in 
business education participated in the 
clinic. : 

The principal speakers and their topics 
were: Norman Saksvig, L. C. Smith-Corona 
Typewriter Company, Syracuse, New York 

“How to Build Speed and Accuracy in 
Typewriting”’; Alan Lloyd, Gregg Piblishing 
Company, New York City—‘‘What’s New 
in Typewriting Instruction”; Max H. Camp- 
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Employment Outlook in Accounting 


Continued improvement in employment 
opportunities for accountants is expected 
during the next few years, according to a 
report issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Bureau’s report, Bulletin No. 1048, is de- 
signed to acquaint persons interested in be- 
coming accountants with the nature of the 
work performed, types of accounting serv- 
ices, fields of accounting, training and 
qualifications required, earnings, and work- 
ing conditions, as well as the employment 
trends and outlook. The $2-page report was 
prepared in co-operation with the Veterans 
Administration for use in vocational guid- 
ance. The bulletin sells for 20 cents and may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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bell and Ray McClugage, Office Equipment 
Company, Des Moines—“Modern Mimeo- 
graphing’; Goldina Fisher, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago—‘Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand”; Paul A. Carlson, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater—‘“Im- 
provement of Instruction in Bookkeeping.” 

Teachers were given an opportunity to 
present their classroom problems to a 
teachers’ forum panel led by Dr. Lloyd 
(chairman), Mr. Carlson, Miss Fisher, and 
Mr. Campbell. The clinic ended with a 
dinner at Younkers Tea Room, followed by a 
show at the Des Moines Theater. Those 
attending the dinner are shown in the pic- 
ture below. 





Delaware Annual Meeting 


Meeting at Wilmington, Delaware, in 
conjunction with the 34th annual conven- 
tion of the Delaware State Education Asso- 
ciation, the Delaware State Business Teach- 
ers Association sponsored a luncheon for 
its members at the YMCA on Thursday, 
October 23. Dr. William M. Polishook, 
assistant dean, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, was the principal 
speaker and he spoke on the topic “Stand- 
ards in Business Education.” 

Sectional meetings were held in bookkeep- 
ing, distributive education, shorthand, and 
typewriting. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Edward Williams, Rehobeth Beach High 
School; vice-president, George Strain, Mount 
Pleasant High School; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Anne Griffiths, Millsboro High School. 
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Fifty-fitth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Hosts: Chicago Area Business Educators Association 
Chicago Business Teachers Association 





Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
December 28-30, 1952 


Convention Theme — “Business Education for a Sound Economy” 


The program for the 
fiftyv-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion has been announced 
by Dr. Paul Muse, chair- 
man, Department of 
Commerce, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, president of the 
Association. Nationally 
known leaders in the field 
of business education 
have been obtained to 
participate on the pro- 
gram. A comprehensive 
program for the depart- 
ments and round tables has been arranged. 
The chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements is Enos C. Perry, director, 
Bureau of Business Education, Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

The convention will officially open on 
Sunday, December 28. Registration will 
begin at 1:00 p.m. Admission to all meetings 
will be by badges, provided on registration. 

Conducted tours have been arranged by 
the Hospitality Committee for the teachers 
and visitors attending the convention. 
Teachers and visitors are urged to sign up 
early for the trip of their choice. 

A friendly, informal reception, where 
newcomers will be taken in tow and intro- 
duced to older and well-known members, 
will replace the dance on the opening night 
of the convention. A feature of the recep- 
tion will be the famous “Congress Hotel 
Punch Bowl.” 

Following the pattern set at last year’s 
convention, thirteen Problem Clinics have 
been set up by Dr. Herman G. Enterline, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, first vice- 
president of the Association. Each clinic 
includes a consultant, a discussion leader, 
and a recorder, all of whom are well recog- 
nized in their particular fields. 

Dr. Edward McFaul, head of the Speech 
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Department, DePaul University, Chicago, 
will be the speaker at the annual banquet, 
which will be held in the Gold Room on 
December 30 at 6:00 o’clock. 

The membership fee is $3.00. Member- 
ship entitles the teacher to the annual Year- 
book, the American Business Education 
Quarterly, admission to all meetings of the 
N.B.T.A. convention, and admission to all 
meetings of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association convention. 

The officers and executive board members 
of the N.B.T.A. in addition to President 
Muse are as follows: first vice-president, 
Herman Enterline; second vice-president, H. 
Everett Pope, Oklahoma School of Account- 
ing, Tulsa; secretary, Leslie Whale, super- 
visor of business education, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; treasurer, 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; executive board members, Lewis 
R. Toll, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal; Mary Yocum, Austin High School, 
Austin, Minnesota; Thomas M. Dodds, 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York. 


The following is the complete program: 
PROGRAM 


Saturday, December 27 
1:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF N.B.T.A. EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 
1:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 
ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS 
Under the direction of Russell J. 
Hosler, treasurer and_ exhibit 
manager of N.B.T.A., and Robert 


Stickler, assistant exhibit manager 
Sunday, December 28 
1:00 P.M. 


OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF EXHIBITS 
BY EXECUTIVE BOARD, OFFICERS, 
AND LOCAL COMMITTEE 


1:00 p.m. — 5:00 P.M. 
TOURS 
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FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Sunday, December 28 
7:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Paul F. Muse, president of 
N.B.T.A. 
Invocation 
Welcome to Chicago: Hobart Sommers, 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
vocational education, Chicago 
Keynote Address: Reverend Luther E. 
Stein, pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Oak Park, Illinois 
Announcements 
9:00 P.M. 
Informal Reception 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Monday, December 29 


9:00 a.m. — 11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Herman Enterline 

Chairman, Kennard E. Goodman, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
vice-chairman, Marjorie McLeod, 
Leyden Community High School, 
Franklin Park, Illinois; secretary, 
A. Donald Beattie, State Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 

Presiding Officer: Edwin A. Lederer, 
Board of Education, Chicago 

Theme: ‘Classroom Demonstrations in 
Teaching Basic Business Subjects 
with Emphasis on Education for a 
Sound Economy” 

Consumer Economics — Gladys Bahr, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, assisted by Chicago high 
school students 

Business Law — Kennard E. Good- 
man, assisted by Chicago high 
school students 

Comments and Evaluation: M. Herbert 
Freeman, State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey; William M. 
Polishook, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia; Bernard A. Shilt, Board of 
Education, Buffalo 

Discussion: Marjorie McLeod presid- 
in 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Monday, December 29 
9:00 a.m. — 11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Paul M. Pair 
Chairman, Hazel M. Faulkner, Arling- 
ton Heights Township High School, 
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Arlington Heights, Illinois; vice- 
chairman, Arthur Allee, University 
of lowa, Iowa City; secretary, 
Juanita Rauch, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado 

Theme: “Office Machine Training in a 
Sound Economy” 

Moderator: Harry Bauernfeind, super- 
visor of business education, Voca- 
tional Technical Institute, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale 

Panel Members: Elizabeth Melson, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; A. H. 
Dorstewitz, assistant office manager, 
Stivers Office Service, Chicago; H. 
W. Vetter, manager of Office Service 
and Equipment, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS ROUND 
TABLE 


Monday, December 29 


9:00 a.m. — 11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer H. Everett Pope 

Chairman, John H. Karr, educational 
director, Ruth Dorsey’s School, De- 
troit; vice-chairman, E. H. Diehl, 
director, Mansfield Business Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Ohio; secretary, 
Frances B. Enos, head, Shorthand 
Department, Central Business Col- 
lege, Denver 

Theme: ““One- and Two-Year Courses 
for Complete Business Education”’ 

“School-Work Business Training by 
Private Business Schools” — A. 
Raymond Jackson, Goldey-Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

“Intensive Training—A Defense 
Measure by Private Business 
Schools” — Archie D. Waring, 
Walsh Institute of Accountancy, 
Detroit 

“Thoroughness in Business College 
Education” — Frank Liguori, 
Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Monday, December 29 
9:00 a.m. — 11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Robert Finch 
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Chairman, Enos C. Perry, director, 


Bureau of Business Education, Chi- 
cago; vice-chairman, John C. Frakes, 
supervisor of business education, 
Cleveland; secretary, Eva A. Threl- 
keld, Board of Public Instruction, 
Dade County, Florida 


Presiding Officer: James Trabue, Belle- 


ville Township High School, Belle- 
ville, Illinois 


Theme: ‘“The Public Speaks on School- 


Public Relations” 


Panel Members: John E. Powers, in- 


formation supervisor, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, Chicago; 
Warren Stevens, editor, The 
Austinite, Chicago; Stanley L. John- 
son, secretary-treasurer, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor; Ruth 
Hawthorne, Waukegan Board of 
Education, Waukegan, _ Illinois; 
Frank Hurt, president, Office Man- 
agement Association, Chicago; Jack 
Staehle, director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Aldens, Inc., Chicago; Roman 
Kosinski, president, Victory Lions 


Club, Chicago 


Discussion 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


Monday, December 29 


11:00 a.m. — 12:00 Noon 
Visit Exhibits 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 


Monday, December 29 


2:00 P.M. 4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 


officer Mary Houser 


Chairman, Dorothea L. Chandler, as- 


sistant professor, Department of 
Business Education and Office Tech- 
niques, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York; vice-chairman, 
Charles Perry, Lincoln High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; secretary, 
Carol Ostness, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 


Business Meeting: Election of Officers 
Theme: “Certified Professional Secre- 


taries” 


Presiding Officer: Irene Place, School 


of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor (dean 
of NSA’s Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries) 


Moderator: Estelle Popham, Hunter 


College, New York City (associate 





dean of NSA’s Institute for Certify 

ing Secretaries) 

Panel Members: Marjorie Chambers 
Sack Realty Company; Eleano: 
Damko, Standard Forgings Corpo 
ration; Ruth Gallinot, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Clare Jennings, Law 
Offices of Charles B. Hankel, Jr. 
Dorothy Lewis, Beaubien & 
Beaubien 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND 
TABLE 


Monday, December 29 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Howard Wheland 

Chairman, Ernest A. Zelliot, director 
of business education, Des Moines, 
Iowa; vice-chairman, Donald 
Calame, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield; secretary, 
Quenton E. Christensen, Com- 
munity High School, Crystal Lake, 
Illinois 

Theme: ““The Use of Community Re- 
sources in Teaching Bookkeeping” 

Panel Discussion 

“The Use of Community Resources in 
Teaching Bookkeeping from a Busi- 
nessman’s Viewpoint” — Harold 
Bacon, executive vice-president, 
Home State Bank, Crystal Lake, 
Illinois 

“Using Community Resources in De- 
veloping Attitudes Toward a Sound 
Economy Through the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping” — Donald Calame 

“Using Community Resources in 
Terms of Vocational Guidance” - 
Jane Ann Harrigan, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota 

“Using Community Resources in De- 
veloping the Bookkeeping Curricu- 
lum’ — Don Arnold, chairman, 
Business Education Department, 
Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Monday, December 29 


2:00 P.M. 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Ray G. Price 

Chairman, James W. DeLong, co- 
ordinator of distributive education, 
Evansville Public Schools, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; vice-chairman, Carl 
A. Hutchens, co-ordinator of dis- 
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tributive education, Blume High 
School, Wapakoneta, Ohio; secre- 
tary, Earl Roth, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Presiding Officer: Carl A. Hutchens 

Theme: “Distributive Education for a 
Sound Economy” 

“Building Together” — Paul F. Gorby, 
manager, Central Personnel Serv- 
ices, Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago 

Panel Discussion — Moderator, Wil- 

liam J. Mullaney, Business Educa- 

tion Service, State of Illinois, Board 
for Vocational Education, Spring- 
field; Robert Dunham, co-ordinator, 

Hammond High School, Hammond 

Indiana; William B. Logan, teacher- 

trainer, Ohio State University, Co- 

lumbus; Al Misko, teacher-co- 
ordinator, Monroe High School, 

Monroe, Michigan; Leroy J. Don- 

aldson, Business Education Chair- 

man, Senior High School, Galesburg, 

Illinois 


Monday, December 29 
4:00 p.m. — 5:00 P.M. 
Visit Exhibits 
SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday, December 30 


9:00 a.m. — 9:30 a.m. 
Presiding: Paul F. Muse, president of 
N.B.T.A. 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


SECOND ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 
Tuesday, December 30 


9:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 
Under the direction of Herman Enter- 
line, first vice-president of N.B.T.A. 


Group 1 — Problems of the Beginning 
Business Teacher 
Consultants, James Blanford, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; Robert Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana; Discussion Leader, Gerald W. 
Maxwell, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia; Recorder, 
Phyllis Caulfield, University of 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Group 2 — Problems of the Teacher of 
Beginning Shorthand 
Consultant, Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; Discussion 
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Leader, Edith Huggard, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana; 
Recorder, Claire T. O’ Neil, Spring- 
field Trade High School, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 


Group 3— Problems of Teachers of 
Transcription and _ Secretarial 
Practice 

Consultant, Dorothy H. Veon, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Col- 
lege; Discussion Leader, Ruth I. 
Anderson, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth; Recorder, 
Harold A. Coonrad, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater 

Group 4— Problems of Typewriting 
Teachers 

Consultant, T. James Crawford, In- 
diana University, Bloomington; 
Discussion Leader, Fred S. Cook, 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Recorder, Dorothy Porter, Eve- 
ning Adult School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Group 5 — Problems of Office Practice 
Teachers 

Consultant, Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University, New York City; 
Discussion Leader, Clarence B. 
Carey, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago; Recorder, Mina 
Johnson, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 

Group 6— Problems of Teachers of 
Distributive Education Subjects 

Consultant, John A. Beaumont, Ili- 
nois Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Springfield; Discussion 
Leader, Warren G. Meyer, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Recorder, James J. Cough- 
lin, Bureau of Business Education, 
Chicago 

Group 7— Problems of Teachers of 
Advanced Basic Business Sub- 
jects, Business Law, Business 
Principles, Consumership, etc. 
Consultant, Ray G. Price, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Dis- 
cussion Leader, Inez Ray Wells, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Recorder, Frank M. Herndon, 
University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity 

Group 8 — Problems of Teachers of 
General Business Training 
Consultant, Paul L. Salsgiver, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Discussion Leader, 
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George J. Huys, Mishawaka High 
School, Mishawaka, Indiana; Re- 
corder, George K. Cooper, Western 
Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo 




















Group 9 — Problems in Maintaining a 
Satisfactory Guidance Program 
for Business Students 

Consultant, Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Discus- 
sion Leader, Bernard Baker, Chi- 
cago (tentative); Recorder, Wilda 
McCutcheon, Eagle Grove High 
School, Eagle Grove, Iowa 



























































Group 10— Problems Involved in 
Making Most Effective Use of 
Community Resources 

Consultant, Milton C. Olson, New 
York State College for Teachers, 
Albany; Discussion Leader, Ken- 
neth J. Hansen, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley; 
Recorder, Blanche G. Doyle, Lind- 
blom High School, Chicago 


Group 11 — Problems Involved in Ef- 
fecting Needed Changes in the 
Business Curriculum 

Consultant, J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Dis- 
cussion Leader, Arthur Walker, 
Business Education Service, State 
Board of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia; Recorder, Dorothy 
Travis, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks 

Group 12— Problems of Organizing 
and Managing Clubs for Business 
Students 

Consultant, Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Discus- 




































































































































































sion Leader, Kathleen Parker, 
Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; Recorder (to be 
chosen) 








Group 13 — Problems of the Book- 
keeping Teacher 
Consultant, Paul A. Carlson, Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater; 
Discussion Leader (to be chosen) ; 
Recorder, Lincoln Deihl, Mans- 
field Business Training School, 
Mansfield, Ohio 









































Tuesday, December 30 


11:30 a.m. — 12:00 Noon 
Visit Exhibits 





























SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Mary Yocum 

Chairman, L. W. Mallory, Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, Doris Howell, Ev- 
anston Township High School, Ev- 
anston, Illinois; secretary, Warren 
Polley, Antioch High School, Anti- 
och, Illinois 

Theme: “Developing Understanding 
and Appreciation of Our Economy”’ 

“What the Business Teacher Can Do 
to Help Students Develop An 
Understanding and Appreciation of 
Our Business System’ —D. D. 
Lessenberry, director of courses in 
commercial education, University of 
Pittsburgh 

“What the Employer Can Do to Help 
Employees Develop An Understand- 
ing and Appreciation of Our Busi- 
ness System’ — Waldo Williams, 
clerical operations manager, Aldens, 
Inc., Chicago 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Lewis R. Toll 

Chairman, Laura H. Summers, College 
of Commerce and Industry, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie; vice- 
chairman, Robert L. Grubbs, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; secretary, 
Mina Johnson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 

Theme: ““The College-Trained Worker 
in a Sound Economy” 

“What Is a Sound Economy?” - 
Richard B. Heflebower, chairman, 
Department of Economics, North- 
western University, Evanston, II- 
linois 

‘Techniques To Be Used in Educating 
College Students for a Sound Econ- 
omy” William M. Polishook, 
director of business education, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 

“What a Sound Economy Expects of 
the College Trained Worker” — 
Virgil Martin, general superintend- 
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ent, Carson, Pirie & Scott Company, 
Chicago 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. liaison 
officer Thomas M. Dodds 

Chairman, Albert L. Fisher, Fisher 
Junior College, Boston; vice-chair- 
man, Marguerite Brumley, Perry 
Business School, Brunswick, Geor- 
gia; secretary, Adela Hale, Adela 
Hale Business Career School, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 

Theme: “Enrollments for 1953” 

“Enrollment Ideas that Other Schools 
Have Used’ — Crawford A. Treat, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

“How to Stimulate Enrollments in 
1953” — Ray Baxandall, Dean W. 





Geer Company 

“The Enrollment Outlook for 1953” 
Clem Boling, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET 


Tuesday, December 30 
6:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Paul F. Muse, president of 
N.B.T.A. 
Invocation 
“So You Think You’re Slipping” — 
Dr. Edward McFaul, head of Speech 
Department, DePaul University, 
Chicago 
Drawing of Prizes 
Introduction of New President 
Announcement of 1953 Convention 
City 
9:30 P.M. 12:00 a.m. 
Pre-New Year Celebration 
Dancing and Entertainment 








Welcome to Chicago 


The Hospitality Room has become a 
tradition at the conventions of the National 
Business Teachers Association, this year’s 
host room——the beautiful Buckingham Room 
of the Congress Hotel—being no exception. 
You will want to go there often to meet your 
friends and to enjoy refreshments. There 
will.be a packet of worth-while teaching aids 
for you to take home to remind you during 
the year of the good time you will have at 
Chicago this year. 

Chicago has several beautiful churches 
in the Loop, or not too far from it. It would 
be worth your while to come to the conven- 
tion early so that you may attend the church 
of your choice. Your committee will have a 
list of churches in the area, including a time 
schedule of the services of each. 

There will be a limited number of tickets 
for live radio and television broadcasts. 
Tickets may be procured at the Information 
Desk. 

Theatre goers! Drop a card to “This Week 
in Chicago,” 134 South La Salle Street, so 
that you may learn of what the theatre has 
to offer during convention week. 

There will be tours! There are many 
places of interest in Chicago. Let your Tour 
Committee help you select a tour to comply 
with your wishes. Most of the tours are 
scheduled for December 28. 

Come early. Call at the Information Desk 
for your “Welcome Booklet” which will 
give you information about Chicago. 
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Columbia Breakfast at N.B.T.A. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold an alumni break- 
fast on Tuesday morning, December 30, 
in connection with the National Business 
Teachers Association convention to be held 
in Chicago, Illinois. Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner will be in charge of the breakfast. 
All former students of Teachers College are 
invited. 


Chicago Luncheon at N.B.T.A. 


The Chicago Area Business Education 
Association and the Chicago Business Teach- 


ers Association will hold a luncheon in the 


Glass Hat Room of the Congress Hotel on 
Monday, December 29, in conjunction with 
the National Business Teachers Association 
convention. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be the luncheon speaker. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for 


a collegiate methods course and a refer- 
ence book for business teachers. 


List Price, $3.00 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y- 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 
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Smith Retires; Searle Takes Over 


Plans for a new home in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, rounds out a career of thirty-five years 
in the teaching profession for William E. 
Smith, head of the Commercial Department 
of Utica Free Academy, Utica, New York, 
who has retired. Mr. Smith supervised 
courses in typewriting, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, introduction to business, commercial 
arithmetic, secretarial and office practice, 
and commercial law. 


Mr. Smith was one of the pioneers in the 
business education field. In his first three 
teaching positions he was called upon to 
organize commercial departments in the 
high schools in Lawrence and Conneaut, 
Ohio, and Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Smith also taught for a time in Lima, Ohio, 
and then served as athletic director in the 
YMCA’s in France and Germany during 


World War I. 


Miss Ora Searle has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Smith as head of the Commercial 
Department of Utica Free Academy. She 
received her Bachelor’s degree from Syra- 
cuse University and her Master’s degree 
from New York University. Before going 
to Utica Free Academy Miss Searle taught 
in Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls, New 
York, and Gloversville High School, Glov- 
ersville, New York. 


Miss Searle served on a committee ap- 
pointed by the State Department to help 
write an office practice syllabus. She has 
also conducted a five-year survey of com- 
mercial graduates of Utica Free Academy. 
The survey of graduates was conducted 
each year for five years in order to make 
comparisons. 

t * - 


Virginia Elects Officers 


The annual fall convention of the Virginia 
Business Education Association was held at 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, on Octo- 
ber 24. Louise Moses, Granby High School, 
Norfolk, is the newly elected president of the 
Association. 

Other newly elected officers are: first vice- 
president, Curtis Hall, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg; second vice-presi- 
dent, Eunice Smith, Christiansburg High 
School, Christiansburg; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Watkins C. Smith, George Washing- 
ton High School, Alexandria; treasurer, 
Virginia Harris, Radford College, Radford. 

An executive board of thirty-three mem- 
bers was also elected. 
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Consultant in Salt Lake City 


The Salt Lake City 
Schools have just ap- 
pointed James Haslam 
to the position of busi- 
ness education  con- 
sultant for the Salt Lake 
City Schools. This is a 
new position which has 
been created by the 
Board of Education. 
Mr. Haslam will con- 
tinue to serve as director 
of adult education and 
co-ordinator of distrib- 
utive education. 

Mr. Haslam started 
teaching business sub- 
jects at West High School, Salt Lake City, 
in 1924, and has had a continuous service in 
business education in Salt Lake City since 
that time. In 1938 he became business co- 
ordinator for the system, and in 1948 he was 
appointed to the position of director of adult 
education. Mr. Haslam has continued to 
advance the cause of business education 
wherever possible and recognition of this 
effort has resulted in this latest appointment 
by M. Lynn Bennion, superintendent. 

Mr. Haslam has also served the general 
education organizations in Utah. In 1946 
he was president of the Utah Education 
Association and in the years 1949, 1950, and 
1951 he served the state as Utah Director 
for the National Education Association. 











James Haslam 





YOUR FIRST YEAR 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


by Marion M. Lamb 


This book answers many questions that are on the 
mind of every beginning teacher and is equally 
popular with experienced teachers. It is not a book 
of theory, but a book of good practices. 


Price $2.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 
by Marion M. Lamb 


Here is another of the unusual contributions of 
Marion Lamb, who writes with authority and in a 
style that is clear and appealing. In this book Dr. 
Lamb provides a skillful analysis of the various 
methods with their advantages and weaknesses. 


Price $2.40 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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A popular terthook fora nopular course 
CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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The Secret Service Story. (Released in 1951.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white 
was produced by Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
in co-operation with the United States Secret Service. 
The film may be shown in 17 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
show the work of the United States Secret Service. It 
shows the steps taken by the Secret Service to train 
men for this most important job. Many phases of the 
work of the Secret Service are explained and illustrated. 
The film emphasizes that one of the important jobs of 
the Secret Service Department is to stop the wide 
circulation of counterfeit money. Comparisons of 
counterfeit money with genuine money are explained 
and illustrated in the film. The film also shows the 
efforts of the Secret Service to curb check forgers and 
thieves. 

Recommended Use. The film may be shown to any 
group of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes in general business and business 
law. 

Sale and Rental. ““The Secret Service Story” may be 
purchased from Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. The selling price is $24.00. 
Free rental from Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
or any regional office of the United States Secret 
Service Department. 


What Is Your Shopping Score? (Released in 
1952.) This silent 35-mm. filmstrip was produced by 
the Consumer Education Department of Household 
Finance Corporation. It consists of 52 frames, in- 
cluding the title frames. 

Summary. The primary purpose of this filmstrip is 
to explain and illustrate a systematic procedure to be 
used by shoppers. The following procedure to be used 
by shoppers is emphasized in the filmstrip: (1) Plan 
what you buy; (2) Make a shopping list of all items 
needed; (3) Learn values by studying advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets; (4) Compare 
quality of merchandise in different price ranges; and 
(5) Read labels. The filmstrip emphasizes that if the 
shopper plans, compares, and selects intelligently, it 
will result in savings for the shopper. 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in general business and consumer eco- 
nomic problems. 

Sale and Rental. “‘What Is Your Shopping Score?” 
may be obtained from Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Free rental. 
The filmstrip sells for $4.00. 
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Personal Qualities for Job Success. (Released 
in 1952.) This 1-reel, 16-mm sound motion picture, 
available in color or black and white, was produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films. Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
director of business education, Newark Public Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey, acted as collaborator. The film 
may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. This film points out that personal qualities 
for job success can be developed while the student is 
in high school. The film shows high school graduates 
applying for jobs and emphasizes the importance of 
such personal qualities as initiative, good personal 
appearance, businesslike work habits, willingness to 
take criticism, and ability to get along with others. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for vocational 
guidance purposes on the senior high school level. 
The film would be particularly interesting to business 
education seniors. 

Sale and Rental. “Personal Qualities for Job Success” 
may be obtained from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price 
for a black and white print is $50, and for a color print 
$100. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
rental library. 


India. (Released in 1951.) This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in black and white was produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Incorporated. It may 
be shown in approximately 17 minutes. 

Summary. The religious, social, economic, and 
climatic factors that influence the everyday lives of the 
people of India are shown in this film. Selecting one 
peasant family, the film reveals important economic 
problems of India. It shows that the farmer has little 
land and that he works it with insufficient tools. The 
film also emphasizes that there is little literacy in the 
villages and that men and women work from early 
youth in the tasks that tradition has imposed upon 
them. The various village trades and crafts are shown 
in the film. As lack of water is one of the great problems 
of India, the film shows the season of drought. The 
film emphasizes that as education spreads in India, new 
industrial and agrarian methods will be introduced. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in world economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “India’’ may be purchased from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Incorporated, 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price 
is $70.00. The rental price is $3.50 for the first three 
days’ use. 
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NOW — a stimulating, 


new 16mm sound film... 


“THE LAW OF 
DEMAND AND 
SUPPLY” 


produced in collaboration with 
JAMES H. DODD, Ph.D. 
Head of the Department of 
Economics and Business Education 
Mary Washington College of 
University of Virginia 


December, 1952 


For the first time, Coronet Films presents a 
discussion-provoking 16mm sound motion picture 
on the economic factors involved in THE LAW 
OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY. By telling the 
story in dramatic form and by employing real 
people in real, everyday situations, Coronet has 
produced a teaching film that will have immediate 
appeal for high school and college audiences. 


Follow Tim, a typical high school student starting 
a bicycle-rental business during summer vacation. 
Anxious to charge the proper rental price for his 
service, Tim discovers how demand and supply 
govern his father’s television business. By 

graphs, Tim sees the way consumer demand deter- 
mines supply in a free economy ... how competition 
or monopoly influence prices ... and how artificial 
controls, such as taxes and ceilings, react on both 
supply and demand. 


Mature students and adults alike will welcome 
this timely, up-to-date Coronet teaching film — 
typical of many produced by Coronet for sound 
business and economic education. To learn how 
you may preview, purchase or rent this — and 
other — Coronet films, write: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. B-212 © Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Spending For Security. 1951. Bulletin No. 10. 
This 46-page, mimeographed bulletin is one of a series 
of classroom units in financial security education 
prepared at the Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education sponsored by the School of Education and 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. This bulletin was 
designed for lower division college level courses. Topics 
included in the bulletin are: (1) Should a Family Have 
a Bank Account? (2) How Shall the Family Save for 
Security? (3) How Much Life Insurance Should a 
Family Have?(4) When is Home Ownership Justified? 
(5) What Other Kinds of Insurance Are Essential to a 
Family? (6) Why Pay Taxes? (7) Why Budget? and 
(8) What Are the Legal Aspects of Estate Planning? 
Price 20 cents. Order from The Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


Course Outlines in Cooperative Retail Train- 
ing. 1951. Business Education Publication No. 63. 
This 142-page, mimeographed publication was pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business Education of the 
California Department of Education. It contains the 
following four course outlines: (1) Starting Point in 
Retailing; (2) Beginning Retailing; (3) Store Systems 
and Mathematics; and (4) Salesmanship. All four 
course outlines were developed in the summer session 
program for distributive educators given each year at 
the University of California in Berkeley. The authors of 
the four course outlines are experienced instructors of 
distributive education. For further information write 
to California State Department of Education, Com- 
mission for Vocational Education, Bureau of Business 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


A Suggested List of Materials For Use in 
Family Financial Security Education. 1951. 
Bulletin No. 5. This 77-page, mimeographed bulletin 
is one of a series of classroom units in financial security 
education prepared at the Workshop in Family Finan- 
cial Security Education sponsored by the School of 
Education and Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It 
contains a list of films, filmstrips, pamphlets, and 
periodicals dealing with the following topics: (1) Bank- 
ing, (2) Credit, (3) Home Ownership, (4) Insurance, 
(5) Investment, (6) Money Management, (7) Social 
Security, and (8) Taxes. Selling price 35 cents. Order 
from The Committee on Family Financial Security 
Education, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 
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Iowa Opinion Survey. 1952. By Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas. This is a 12-page, mimeographed summary 
of the Iowa superintendents’ answers to the “opinion 
survey” relative to co-operative part-time work ex- 
perience programs. The questionnaire sent to the 
superintendents was divided into the following four 
parts: (1) Basic Considerations, (2) Factors Which 
Have Discouraged the Development of Co-op Pro- 
grams, (8) Characteristics of a Good Co-op Program in 
Business Occupations, and (4) Services Needed in Iowa. 
This summary contains general conclusions for each of 
the four parts to the survey, a reproduction of the 
survey with complete tabulation of answers inserted 
therein, and a list of comments added by various Iowa 
superintendents. Address your requests to Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Challenge Magazine — Economics in Action. 
October, 1952. This 64-page, printed, paper-bound 
magazine is the first issue of the magazine as a successor 
to “Popular Economics.”” The following current eco- 
nomic topics are included in this issue: (1) What 
Price Education? (2) The Dying Mill Towns, (3) 
Election Special, (4) A Penny Saved, and (5) New 
Horizons with Mechanical Brainpower. Price 25 cents 
an issue. Subscription rate for a year is $2.00. Order 
from Challenge Magazine, $32 Broadway, New York 4, 
New York. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Type- 


writing. 1952. This 49-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound bibliography was compiled by Dr. Harves Rahe. 
It contains a list of reports of investigations in type- 
writing from 1900-1952. The bibliography consists of 
three parts: (1) an alphabetical author index, (2) an 
alphabetical subject index, and (3) an alphabetical 
index of institutions where the degree research studies 
were conducted. Free. Address your requests to 
Dr. Harves Rahe, associate professor of business 
administration, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 


The6R’s. 1952. This 2l-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet uses cartoons to emphasize the impor- 
tance of our schools. The 6 R’s emphasized in the 
booklet are reading, ’riting, ‘rithmetic, rights,* re- 
sponsibilities, and human relations. Price 10 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S._Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FOR SALE 


Stenotype machine with tripod and case for sale. 
od condition. $45.00. Address, J. E. Boggs, 4613 S. 
avis, Amarillo, Texas. 


For Sale: Thirty solid light oak commercial school 
lesks with heavy cast-iron legs and with lift-lids to 
book compartments. Ideal for business schools. G 
looking and will last a lifetime. Will sell at bargain 
price, Address, No. 71. 








Maryland Convention 


The 85th annual convention of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association was held 
in Baltimore on October 16-18. A highlight 
of the convention was the luncheon meeting 
of the Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation, which was held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel on October 17. Miss L. Blanche 
Stevens, M. B. E. A. president, presided. 

The speakers and their topics were as 
follows: Howard L. Newhouse, Richard 
Montgomery High School, Rockville, ““Busi- 
ness and English’; Mrs. Jane H. O'Neill, 
University of Maryland, “Shorthand Teach- 
ing Aids”; James G. Brown, Patterson 
Park High School, Baltimore, “Clerical 
Practice”; Walter M. Snyder, Dundalk 
High School, “Business Obstacles vs. Busi- 
ness Aids.” 


The newly elected officers are: president, 
Mrs. Helen Hearn, Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore; vice-president, Joseph P. 
Murray, Kenwood High School; secretary, 
Allen C. Spangler, Laurel High School; 
treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Lotz, Howard 
County Senior High School. 


Minnesota Elects Officers 


The business education section of the 
Minnesota Education Association and the 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
met in St. Paul on October 23 and 24. 


The newly elected officers for the business 
education section of the M.E.A. are: presi- 
dent, James W. Bothwell, Wilson High 
School, St. Paul; vice-president, Marie E. 
Carlson, Faribault High School, Faribault; 
secretary, Susanne Tjornhom, High School, 
Fergus Falls. 

The newly elected officers for the Minne- 
sota Business Education Association are: 
president, Jane Ann Harrigan, Austin High 
School, Austin; vice-president, John Dett- 
man, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch; secretary, Marie Carlson, High 
School, Faribault; treasurer, Harvey 
a, Roosevelt High School, Minneap- 
olis. 


December, 1952 


New Jersey Business Schools Meet 


The eighth annual convention of the New 
Jersey Association of Schools of Business 
was held at the Winfield Scott Hotel, 
Elizabeth, on Saturday, October 25. Howard 
B. Lloyd, president of the Drake Colleges 
of New Jersey, and president of the Asso- 
ciation, presided over the convention. 
Richard J. Hall, treasurer of the Drake 
Colleges of New Jersey, was convention 
chairman. 

At the morning session, members had a 
choice of seminars to attend. Peter H. New- 
man, manager, Drake College, Newark, was 
chairman of the group that heard Roy W. 
Poe, managing editor, Gregg Publishing 
Company, discuss the following topics: 
“Correlating Typewriting, English, and 
Vocabulary Building” and “Correlating 
Shorthand with Correspondence and Sales- 
manship.” Jules Bierack, director, Asbury 
Park Business College, presided at the semi- 
nar that heard J. F. Sherwood, president, 
South-Western Publishing Company, dis- 
cuss the topic, “Correlating Higher Account- 
ing, Management, and Taxes.” 

Dr. William C. Cope, past president of the 
Association and past president of the Drake 
Colleges of New Jersey, was awarded the 
annual Citation of Merit. Dr. Robert H. 
Morrison, assistant commissioner for higher 
education, State Department of Education, 
made the presentation on behalf of the 
Association. 

Mrs. Ira Calvert, Drake Secretarial 
School, Orange, was the recipient of the first 
annual award of a “Certificate for Out- 
standing Classroom Service” in recognition 
of her forty years of faithful service in the 
field of business education. Dr. J. Goodner 
Gill, vice-president of Rider College, 
Trenton, made this presentation. 

Dr. F. M. Raubinger, commissioner of 
education for the state of New Jersey, and 
Dr. Robert H. Morrison, assistant commis- 
sioner, were the luncheon speakers. 


Newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Leon Terry, president, Newark 
Preparatory School; vice-president, Harold 
Hudson, president, Stafford Hall School of 
Business, Summit; treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fissler, president, Steelman School of Busi- 
ness, Camden. 

The following were elected to the Board of 
Directors: Clifford Donovan, president, 
Donovan Business College, Hackensack; 
Ray E. Kipp, vice-president, Drake Secre- 
tarial College, Jersey City; Jules Bierack, 
director, Asbury Park Business College. 
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Can your students spell ? 


If not, here is the solution 
to your problem... 


WORD STUDIES has created a new upsurge in the teaching of spelling, 
particularly along with English courses. This book lends itself easily to 
special assignments because it is so well correlated with English courses. 


If you recognize the need for training in spelling and vocabulary building 
in your school, here is an easy way to solve the problem. 





WORD STUDIES places special emphasis on the words 
that are common but are most frequently misspelled 
and misunderstood. 


The new WORD STUDIES embodies many refinements 
of the previous edition. Words that are too easy or 
obsolete have been dropped; new words have been 
added, including many troublesome words found in 
business writing. You will like the training in word 


WO R D building, syllabication, dictionary study, and word 
usage. 
T D | ES WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook 
and an optional series of tests. 


By Walters Vv 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Th i Yr d (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


ae Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Edi tion Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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